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FRIGHTENED LIBERALS. 


ie language the bathos of which ought to rescue it from 
oblivion, Mr. Rathbone Greg, the typical “Old Liberal,” 
has bemoaned the badness of the company he at present 
keeps. ‘It is strange,” he says, “to find myself fighting in 
my old age by the side of archbishops and deans, in defence 
ofa Church to which I do not belong, whose proceedings 
and constitution I by no means approve, and whose theo- 
logical position I hold to be argumentatively untenable.” 
We quite agree with Mr. Greg: it is strange. Amongst 
recent rehabilitations, that of Gallio has been conspicuously 
successful, and as an Old Liberal, very indifferent as to what 
form of religion prevailed so that social order and well- 
being were undisturbed, Gallio is now a recognised historical 
success; but if Gallio had, “in his old age,” exhibited a 
sudden zeal for the Christian Church, it is just possible that 
it would have been regarded.as a blemish on his fame. 
Mr. Greg has a certain reputation, as Gallio had, but. he 
does not maintain it; and he will soon discover that a 
non-religionist can take no surer road to disesteem than a 
sudden zeal for the maintenance of religious institutions, 
Least of all will the institution which is now in danger wel- 
come such aid as Mr. Rathbone Greg can bring. * Like 
Hecuba, hugging her images and fiying to her altars, the 
Irish Church might exclaim to such a companion in appre- 
hension as “ W. R. G.”— 
* Qaz mens tam dira, miserrime iad 


Impulit his cingi telis ? Aut ruis? . 
Non tali aaxilio, neo istis 


Tempus eget.” 
For pure Erastianism is utterly out of date. The Irish 
Church is defended by three classes of. persons—those who 
are fanatically in dread -of the Pope; those who believe in 
Protestant domination in Ireland ; those who with religious 
and social zeal treasure the existence of the English Esta- 
blishment as essential to the welfare of this country. Mr. 
Greg is utterly an" ‘outsider from all these classes of Charch 





defenders, and an outsider who defends orthodox institutions | 


from amidst sceptics does more harm than good | to the 
objects of his unnatural solicitude. 
An Erastian such as Bolingbroke or Disraeli is. tolerated 


because it is part-of his humour to’ make tools of sacred 


things ; but we shall never see another Hobbes ; ‘and Mr. 


Greg, even if he had the strength of that 
bend his bow in vain, _ Amongst a few w yok 


there lurks a disposition to maintain religions establishments | 
without religion ; but. the .real tendency of the age is to- 
wards the maintenance of religion without religious establish- 


because it does not contradict 


ments. The Betablishéd Charoh’ of England jain no daniger, |: 





the social disabilities of Nonconformity ; but its worst enemy 
could not prejudice this age more distinctly and bitterly 
against it than by identifying its character and fortunes with 
those of a sister Establishment which is neither missionary 
nor national—which is condemned to be pruned away where- 
ever it has any chance of doing active good, and which is 
maintained wholly without reference to any spiritual purpose. 
Of course a professed Liberal cannot advocate the interests 
of such an Establishment without an excuse capable of being 
expressed in the vocabulary of his school ; and Mr. Rathbone 
Greg says that “saturnalia of confusion and spiritual bigotry 
and oppression may follow the downfall” of the Church of 
England. The italicising of the word “ may” is an honourable 
though rather feminine touch of candour ; and it is significant 
to perceive that Mr. Greg is by no means certain these results 
will follow. A glance at America and our colonies suffices 
to confirm our own @ priori conviction that spiritual bigotry 
and oppression have nothing to hope from the downfall of 
any Establishment ; as for “confusion,” the word is of very 
doubtful import. Mr. Greg should avoid phrases which 
suggest an even greater aversion to robust freedom than 
that with which he has lately become infected. 

Weakly based, Mr. Greg’s warfare is very impotently 
prosecuted. He attempts to cheer the partisans of the 
Irish Church by a recital of the failure to pass the Appro- 
priation Clause, “Of all the great battle-fields which the 
Liberals have fought since 1832 they have been beaten on 
one only—and that concerned the property of the Irish 
Church.” What were these great battle-fields? We know 
them not. Lord John Russell, Lord Melbourne, and Lord 
Morpeth were no doubt sincérely desirous of carrying the 
Appropriation Clause, and they fought well for it, for a 
time. But they eventually gave it up. . They did not 
conquer the Peers, as Mr. Gladstone will, if necessary, 
conquer them. But to the last they had a majority 
would have enabled them to enforce the will of the 
‘of Commons if they had possessed the needful 
‘tion, and had evoked, after the manner of Fox, Grey, or 
‘Gladstone, the feelings of the nation. “Perhaps, indeed, the 
‘nation would have proved insensible. - Unfortunately, a 
‘Liberal. policy towards Ireland has always had to contend 
with very strong English prejudices. So. early as 1826, for 
‘instance, we find an- impartial writer on current affairs 
‘that ‘which we now witness, and that which would have 
‘been witmessed if the Whigs in 1838 had passed the Appro- 
Lamunh Clause. “In, the m page # he wrote, “the 
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latter suceeed best, because the terrors they wish to excite 
concern the actual safety of England, the safety of Church and 
State, whilst the terrors of the Wh'gs are limited at most 
to the loss of Ireland. Im addition, the Tories have a 


powerfal instrument for the propagation of Tory terrors in | 


the members (i.¢., the clergy) of the Church ; whilst the 
emancipators have nothing but speeches in Parliament. 

How like, and yet how unlike! 
and yet how surely! Instead of the loss of Ireland being 
our only fear, we find it complicated now by a serious dread 
of American intervention and participation. Instead of Tory 
terrors, however, being pitted against Whig terrors, they are 
pitted against the generous ambition which Mr. Gladstone 


has spontaneously kindled in the Liberal party and in the | 


d of the Tori ding better than the | . . 
Instead of the Tories succeedin é | out, but he says they will fall away on questions of detail. 


country. ; 
Whigs, next week will witness the final and hardly perceptible 
smouldering of the damp squibs by which Mr. Disraeli has 
vainly striven to frighten and daze tke electors. Only such 
Old Liberal Bourbons as “W. R. G.” remain unchanged 
and unteachable, forgetting how paltry and how suicidal 
was the Whig surrender ; imagining that Mr. Gladstone is 
a facile and placable Melbourne ; supposing that these days 
are like those in which a brother of the King was president 
of the Orange societies ; confusing a time when the House 
of Lords was a real debating and political power with the 
present, when the Upper Chamber stands the mere shadow 
of a name. 

A comparison so significant suggests that it matters little 
whether the people would or would not have supported the 


Government of 1838 in crushing the opposition of the Peers ; | 


but as we often hear of the way in which the Whigs dropped 
the Appropriation Clause, it may be as well to notice a few 
dates in order to appreciate the conduct of the Melbourne 
Administration. On the 25th July, 1836, the Lords rejected 
the Appropriation Clause of the Irish Tithe Bill by 138 
votes to 47—-majority, 91. On the 2nd of August, Lord 
John Russell moved the rejection of the Lords’ amendment 
by the House of Commons. The House supported him by 
260 votes to 231—majority, 29. The Bill was at an end 
for that year. In 1837 it was reintroduced, but the King 
died, and on the change of the monarchy all measures of 
legislation were suspended. Had the Whigs wished to drop 
the question, then was the time. But they did not. On 
the 14th of May, 1838, Lord John Russell explained the 
views of the Cabinet on going into Committee. His tone 
was so weak that Sir T. D. Acland was encouraged to make 
a motion to rescind the Appropriation resolutions of 1835, 
upon which all the attempts frustrated by the Lords had 
been based. Here was another opportunity to retreat, but 
the Whigs did not avail themselves of it. The motion 
was lost by 317 votes to 298. The Whig Ministry had 
still on the principle of appropriation, or im other words 
secularization, a majority of 19. But with characteristic 
weakness they were bent on surrendering the principle while 
asserting it. If we could believe Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright capable of such a course, we should agree with Mr. 
Greg that the doomof the Irish Churchis as yet unsealed. It is 
most instructive to notice how much in all these cases depends 
on Ministerial initiative and determination. The Ministry 
which on the 15th of May had ratified the Appropriation prin- 
by 317 votes against 298, defeated on the 2nd of July by 
270 votes to 46 Mr. Ward’s motion that that principle should 
be adhered to in legislation. Thus, in a few weeks, by a 
Government which was still of Radical opinions, the Radical 
strength was reduced from 317 to 46. Here, then, is the 
history of the dropping of the Appropriation Clause by the 
Whigs, a story which is the more humiliating because the 
House of Lords could have easily been brought over if the 
timidity of the Duke of Wellington had been duly worked 
upon, No wonder the Melbourne Government had to 
sustain a philippic from Brougham, sneers from Lyndhurst, 
and the rapid absorption of the vitality of their party by 
Peel. ‘Such was the “one battle-field” the Liberals lost, 
and this was how they lost it. But what battles did the 
official Liberals win? Slavery was not strictly a party 
yuestion. The Corn-laws were repealed by the scouted 
bden and the jealously detested Peel. The repeal of the 
Navigation laws'was a mere sequence of Peel’s policy which 
no official Liberal had the brains or the heart to conceive. 
Reform was taken up at the bidding of Mr. Bright, dropped 
ey after a few feeble struggles, and carried by a 
ory Minister under the impulsion of forces evoked by Mr. 
Gladstone, who never was a Whig, either official or otherwise. 





SD 








in the teeth of the traditions of both parties by a co-operation 
of events with'the Manchester school. Of all the battles of 
the Old Liberals they only’won the emancipation of the Jews, 
and that victory they condescended to receive at the hands 
of Lord Derby. It was high time to march on to the old 
battle-field of the Irish Church, if only to relearn the trick 


_ of winning, that was lost under the effete Liberal adminis- 


Flow slowly we change, | trations which followed the Reform Bill, and never till now 


recovered. 

So much for Mr. Rathbone Greg’s views of the past. As 
to the present, he asserts, in the face of all evidence, that 
the Irish Church policy of Mr. Gladstone bids fair to divide 
the party. There is as little use arguing with the bend-slaves 
of predilection as with the masters of overwhelming bat- 
talions. Mr. Greg admits that the malcontents dare not speak 


Will they? Weshall see. But, in the mean time, what a 
noble spectacle of public virtue is presented by a few con- 
genial Old Liberals whispering to each other how much 
their “ patriotism is staggered,” their “allegiance strained,” 
their ‘‘ consciences,” forsooth, “ revolted.” Not one of them 
except Mr. Greg has the courage to do more than, as it were, 
place finger on nose with friendly significance when they 
pass an archbishop or a dean in the street. But they 
are to do doughty deeds in the way of “falling away 
in the course of the conflict, when details come to 
be discussed, and the weak places of the scheme are 
brought to light.” And Mr. Greg even fancies that 
“in some moment of repulse and discomfiture they 
will induce their leader to accept an offered compro- 
mise.” In this, however, Mr. Greg is, if possible, more 
than usually imaginative. Some three or four Old Liberals 
may fall away, even after solemnly protesting on the hustings 
that they never will; but Mr. Gladstone will retire to 
Hawarden and chop trees down rather than withdraw the 
axe which he has laid at the root of the Irish Establishment. 
There is nothing new in the five pleas in arrest of judgment 
with which Mr. Rathbone Greg follows up his ery of Old 
Liberal pusillanimity. The only remarkable thing about 
them is their continued existence after every one of them 
has been successfully and repeatedly refuted ; but low forms 
of vitality are notoriously very difficult to destroy. 

The oftener this writer deals with the merits of the case, 
the stronger will be the conviction of his readers that Mr. 
Gladstone must be supported ; but, unfortunately, Mr. Greg’s 
pleas for dilatory and ineffectual Liberal policy exhibit a vice 
to which the heads of the party were always too prone, from 
1832 until Mr. Gladstone’s irresistible impetus forced its 
way through the mass of Palmerstonian quietism which 
blocked up the way of the nation during the last years of 
the ante-household-suffrage period. Mr. Greg is a very 
trifling symptom of an almost conquered chronic disease. The 
sharpest method of treatment will prove the shortest ; and 
as, by common consent of friends and enemies, Mr. Gladstone 
is no Job, he is not likely to be specially patient witha 
lingering disorder which it is particularly necessary to 
eradicate from his party. 








THE EVE OF THE ELECTIONS. 


N Wednesday afternoon, her Majesty, by proclamation, 
announced the dissolution of Parliament, and ‘at the 
same time notified the issue of the writs for the election of 
the new Parliamentary utatives. The House of 
Commons that has thus ceased to have a political existence 
was in many respects remarkable; it was the ninth and 
last chosen under the franchises of 1832, and the seventh 
summoned in the present reign ; it was called into existence 
by one Premier, it met under the presidency of a second, it 
revolutionized its own constitution under a third, it is now 
dismissed by the act of a fourth, and, what isa still more 
decisive mark of its historieal importance, its final resolves 
have confirmed the political supremacy of a party leader’ 
whose Premiership, visibly near at hand, unlike those of 
Lord Palmerston or Lord Russell, or Lord Derby or Mr. 
Disraeli, is the outward sign of an inward and effectual 
change of policy. The Seventh Parliament of Queen Vie- 
toria met to support Lord Palmerston in a policy of daisses- 
faire; it revolted against Lord Russell’s zeal, surely not too 
ardent and impetuous, in the cause of Reform; it succumbed 


| to the judicious perfidy of Lord Derby and his lieutenant, 
|! | and, finally, it redeemed itself from contempt. by ronoupe ae 
The gradual adoption of non-intervention was accomplished | 


the doom of the Church Establishment in Ireland. 
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far will the House of Commons, elected under the enlarged 
franchises of the Reform Act of 1867, resemble the Palmer- 
stonian assembly? We shall not long be in doubt as to one 
part, and that the most important, of the answer. The 
writs issued out of the Chancery on Wednesday night, will, 
in the case of many of the borough constituencies, be acted 
upon as early as Monday next, for which day several nomi- 
nations are already announced. By this day week we may 
anticipate the termination of the long-expected contest in 
three-fourths of the boroughs of the United Kingdom, and 
from these results the political complexion of the new 
House of Commons may be fairly judged. Thecounties we 
may reckon to be evenly divided between the two great 
parties, and Mr. Gladstone will be strong or weak in the 
approaching conflict according as the boroughs give him an 
overwhelming or merely a working majority. Noone, pro- 
bably, believes in Mr. Disraeli’s too loud protestations of his 
certain success. Everybody admits that Mr. Gladstone must 
have a majority at his back ; but the future policy of the 
Liberal party depends wholly upon the character and the 
numerical weight of that majority. Even now, when the 
interval in point of time between our calculations and the 
ultimate decision of the issue must be measured by hours, it 
is very difficult to estimate, with any approach to correct- 
ness, the event of the polling. At the last moment, fresh 
candidates may start up, as some have started up on one 
side or the other within the week, and others may retire 
from a hopeless or a damaging contest. 

The computation attempted some days ago by the Zimes, 
and supplemented by criticisms in other newspapers, was 
based upon an enumeration of the uncontested seats ; and 
of these uncontested seats alone it was demonstrated that 
one hundred and twenty-four fell to the share of the Tories, 
and two hundred and fifty to the Liberals. Since this 
estimmate was made, several of the constituencies, where no 
candidate had previously appeared, have been wooed by new 
aspirants. In the contested boroughs and counties some less 
important changes have taken place ; but on the whole it 
may be doubted whether the balance of parties has been in 
the least altered by any recent movements. Of the uncon- 


tested seats there still remain a majority of one hundred and | 


twelve on the Liberal side ; while of the contested seats in 
counties and boroughs, excluding all newly-created or divided 
constituencies, wé are told that in 1865 a majority were 
gained by Liberal candidates. It is not probable that the 
verdict of these electoral bodies, comprising as they do the 
most important and populous towns and districts in the 
kingdom, will now be less favourable to Liberal principles 
than it was three years ago. The new boroughs and the 
new divisions of counties are mostly progressive and intel- 
ligent constituencies, and it is reasonable to presume that 
the Liberals will fairly hold their own in these as well as in 
the old boroughs and counties. When we add that, in Scot- 
land, the Opposition reckons a majority of thirty-six out of 
forty uncontested seats, and in Ireland a majority of fifteen 
out of forty-two uncontested seats, it appears certainly quite 
permissible to hope that Mr. Gladstone’s majority in the 
new House of Commons will reach the magic three figures 
which the whips rejoice in as the signal of an indisputable 
Parliamentary triumph. 

Among the candidates who have come forward or have 
retired within the past few days, there are none of first-rate 
eae consequence. Lord George Hamilton, son of the 

uke of Abercorn, challenged Lord Enfield and Mr. Labou- 
chere in their undisputed possession of the metropolitan 
county; but there is little chance that the electors of 
Middlesex will forsake their tried members for the very 
boyish son of the Irish Duke. In Mid Kent, on the other 
hand, where Lord Holmesdale and Mr. Hart Dyke believed 
themselves quite secure, the Liberal party have found two 
candidates, Lord John Hervey and Mr. Head, to fight their 
battle. In East Cornwall a great Liberal victory has been 
achieved by the enforced retirement of Mr. Kendall, who 
has represented the constituency for sixteen years, Mr. 
Kendall is personally popular, and avery fine specimen of 
the old English country gentleman, and the party, wire- 
pullers were well content some months ago to agree that he 
should be returned without a contest along with Sir Jobn 
Trelawney. But the tenant farmers of East Cornwall were 
resolved to exercise their constitutional rights. They chose 

- Bridges Williams as Sir John Trelawney’s colleague, and, 
after a long canvass, Mr. Kendall has retired from the hope- 
less contest, leaving the two Liberal candidates unopposed. 
By the retirement of Mr. Parry from Boston, the Liberal 
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field is left clear to. Mr. Mason Jones and Mr. Staniland, 
while the Conservative candidate has apparently seceded 
tacitly from the struggle. In the strange composite borough 
of Much-Wenlock, where it was supposed that the repre- 
sentation would be divided between the two parties, a second 
Liberal candidate, Mr. William Evans, has come forward 
with good hopes of success. In Shrewsbury we regret to 
hear that a compact has been entered into between 
the local party managers, and that Mr. Clement, one 
of the Liberal sitting members, is likely to be 
returned with Mr. Alderman Figgins, a Conservative. 
It is not yet too late to remedy this error, and the example 
of East Cornwall may be commended to the Liberals of the 
borough. The University of Oxford has chosen to take as 
its representative Mr. Mowbray, the pliant Mameluke of 
Mr. Disraeli, rather than the accomplished and high-bred 
leader of the Equity Bar. The retirement of Sir Roundell 
Palmer is another stain upon the escutcheon of Oxford, but. 
is probably a gain to the Liberal party. Mr. Jodrell and Mr. 
Cheetham have retired from North Cheshire, leaving the field 
clear to the Tories. On the Conservative side we have had some 
new appearances of a remarkable kind. At Nottingham 
Mr. Marten has retired, and Sir Robert Clifton, whose extra- 
ordinary influence in the borough is acknowledged by all, 
has come forward nominally as an independent candidate, 
but really on the Tory side. His competitors are Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, who is disavowed by the mass of the Liberal party, 
but who has a strong minority in his favour, and will 
probably poll a great many Tory votes ; and Mr. Clayden 
and Mr. Seely, who have been adopted as the representatives 
of the sterling Liberalism of Nottingham. The contest will 
probably be a very close one, and it is quite impossible to 
forecast its result. It is to be hoped, at all events, that 
“the lambs” will be.effectually prevented from indulging in 
their wonted gambols during the election, Sir Robert 
Carden, well known to Londoners as a very eccentric 
Alderman, has appeared as a Conservative candidate at 
Reading ; and Mr. Serjeant Sleigh, who has blossomed imto 
a Tory since he contested Lambeth as a Radical, undismayed 
by his failure not long ago at Huddersfield, has gone down to 
Frome, where Mr. Hughes is believed to be secure in the 
seat vacated by Sir Henry Rawlinson. Mr. Baillie Cochrane, 
whom the Reform Act has deprived of his comfortable place 
at Honiton, has assailed Sir John Simeon’s position in the 
Isle of Wight. The latter is one of the two Roman Catholic 
members who were returned to the last Parliament by 
English constituencies ; and for that reason we should be as 
sorry to see him ousted, as we shall be glad to see Lord 
Edward Howard elected at Preston and Sir John Acton 
at Bridgnorth. Beside these trifling changes, there is little 
of importance to record in the tactics of parties. Mr. 
Gladstone’s election in South-West Lancashire, and Mr. 
Mill’s in Westminster, excite the keenest interest, because 
the issue in both cases is open to some doubt. Mr. Littler 
has ceased to divide the Liberal interest in Lambeth, where 
the Lord Mayor and Mr. McArthur have at last agreed to 
fight the battle together against Mr. Morgan Howard. In the 
University of Dublin the excess of Tory candidates has called 
up a thorough-going Liberal, in the person of Professor 
Webb, whose address has dismayed the divided ranks of the 
opposite party. It is of course hopeless to think of his 
return unless the Tory schism continues, and the Tories, 
unlike the Liberals, are generally too well drilled in the 
discipline of party to give their antagonists a chance, In 
the metropolitan boroughs, Hackney and the Tower Hamlets, 
the chances of the Conservative candidates acquire signifi- 
cance only from the persistence and the ill-temper of the 
Liberal divisions. In Northampton, again, a still more 
Radical borough, Mr, Bradlaugh and Dr. Lees are seriously 
embarrassing the Liberal cause by their opposition to the 
return of Mr. Gilpin and Lord Henley, and are allowmg 
the Tory candidates to entertain not unreasonable hopes of 
success. It is not too late for the constituencies to express 
their condemnation of this selfish vanity, and if need be to 
punish it by political ostracism. 








WALPURGIS-DAY. 


HE condition of the streets of gegen m8 ; 
again suggests the question as w ® Saar 
were the rabble which then turned out for the. pury 
horse-play to be seized with any whim or caprie 
serious moment, The police were practi 
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sideration. Fora certain time London was abandoned to 
the most brutal mob in the world; and one is not un- 
naturally led to reflect upon the consequences of an 
indefinite extension of that brief period. The lawless 
crowd of roughs and thieves simply defied whatever 
authority there may happen to be in the city ; and the 
helpless imbecility of our municipal arrangements was, as 
before, testified by the immunity with which these substrata 
of our population were temporarily tossed to the surface, 
took things into their own hand, and did as they pleased 
under the very eyes of the prudently inactive police. We 
do not blame the new Lord Mayor for having gone a step 


backward in reviving the obsolete and absurd paraphernalia | 
which is perhaps the most distinguished mark of his insig- | 
Probably Alderman Lawrence remembered | 


that public executions had just been abolished, and con- | of the ladies, who had presence of mind enough to keep well 


nificant office. 


sidered that it would be too cruel to cut off from his clientéle 


in one year their two favourite forms of spectacular amuse- 
ment. Had one the option of choosing which of these | 
anachronisms should remain, might it not be advisable to | 


retain public hanging and abolish Lord Mayor’s day ? With 
the former in existence, our thieves would have their 
theatrical delights enjoyed by the time that respectable 

ple wished to set about their daily business ; with the 
latter still blocking up our streets, impeding our traffic, and 


subjecting unwary passers-by to the courtesies of White- | 
chapel gone mad, the metropolis of the empire on whose | 


-dominions the sun is supposed never to set shows herself 
incapable of affording the honest portion of her population 


the least personal security. There was lately published a | 
_ to his eastern haunts. 


‘little volume called “ How we are Governed,” which sets 
‘forth the various admirable methods of check and counter- 
check by which England has attained to that proud position 
‘which is the pride of singing-saloons.. The intelligent 


~foreigner who has probably learnt at home that no capital in | 


Europe has the savage, ignorant, irreclaimable element de- 
-veloped among its lowest populace to such an extent as 


‘London, may perhaps turn to this little book to see what | 
_ sham ceremony which is chiefly got up for the benefit of the 


safeguards municipal wisdom has invented for the suppres- 


sion of this element, or what embankments it has raised | 
_ that sufficient precautions be taken to let him know that 


| there is some sort of coercive authority which he must 


against its possible encroachments. He will not gain much 
enlightenment on the subject. He will elsewhere discover 


that there are certain barracks at no great distance from the _ 
_day which he chooses to devote to the purpose is like 


centre of the city, and a series of arrangements by which, 


in the event of a popular tumult, troops could, after a little | 
Here, | 


in England, however, we need have little dread of a popular _ inconvenience may be caused; in the latter, the possible 


delay, be thrown upon the principal thoroughfares, 


tumult. The rongh has not sufficient intelligence to have 


— sympathies of any sort. The men who get up 
eform demonstrations are not of his grade ; and, if under 


cover of their political manifestations, he indulges himself 


~in pulling down park-railings, he does it in accordance with 
his notion of fun. It is not the politics, but the fun, of the 
rough which we have to dread. 
shouldered scoundrel, with his knock-knees, his curl over the 
-ear, and his slouched cap, is far more likely to be stirred into 
violence with a “ No-Popery ” ora “ Down with the Whigs ” 


ery, than he is to be drawn into popular agitation for Liberal | 


measures. The dullest and doggedest of agricultural 
labourers are almost invariably Tories (that is they would be 


‘Tories if they knew how to be anything) ; and the loafer | 
‘from Ratcliff or Seven Dials, to whom successive genera- | 


tions of ignorant ancestors have left a legacy of instinctive 


snobbism, is sure to goin for Conservative principles because | 
‘they are the principles of the men in his neighbourhood who | 


have most money—that is, the large publicans. 

The rough is not political, but he is sportive. We may, 
with impunity, allow free scope to his opinions; but when 
his horse-play comes into question, we naturally look around 
for some protection. Where is it to be found? What 

tee have we that on some such day as Monday last, 

when the fun-panic is abroad, he may not prolong his coarse 
revelries and amuse himself at more serious cost to the city ? 
At present he only indulges his playful fancy in rushing 
about in bands, upsetting women, throwing over hand- 
barrows, bonneting respectable passers-by, and fouling the 
air with his filthy and ribald talk. The following pretty 
picture is painted by the reporter of the Daily Telegraph :— 
_ “There are said to be ten thousand professional thieves in 
London out of her Majesty’s gaols, and therefore in full 
it of their arduous calling. That very many of these 
teresting persons kept away from the streets through which 
the ion passed nobody in his right mind can suppose. 
Tt ee unfortunately plain to many observers yesterday that 


The hulking, heavy- | 


' the most daring and ruffianly of the London thieves wera 


able to work in gangs, without the slightest check. A little 
while before the procession turned the westward corner of 
St. Paul's, a determined attack was made by a string of 
young pickpockets on the crowd assembled nearly opposite 
the Old Bailey, on Ludgate-hill. When the tail of the 
cortége had gone by, the same band, reckoning perhaps on 
still greater impunity, made a second onslaught on a group 
of well-dressed young women, who, on the first appearance 
of rain, had covered their bonnets with handkerchiefs. 
With a playful expertness, and a rapidity seldom attained 
in the working of a pantomime trick, the handkerchiefs 
were twitched off the bonnets and made to disappear in 
something less than the twinkling of aneye. Then, flushed 
with a small success, the thieves made a dash at the ear-rings 


together, and, by opposing a solid resistance in mass, to bafile 
their assailants and disappoint them of their spoil.” The 
tradesmen along the chief thoroughfares—with a touch of sar- 
casm which ought to tell upon some one in authority—put up 
the shutters of their shops on this general day of rejoicing ; 


| not that they may join in the congratulations bestowed on 


the new Lord Mayor, but that they may run no danger 
from the Lord Mayor’s admirers. The principal result, 
therefore, is that a number of people get hurt, many more 
get robbed, the traffic of a city which has far too few chan- 
nels for that traffic is suspended, and a lot of money is spent 
that an important capital may make itself ridiculous with 


_ some child’s-play. Why no worse results follow is a mystery. 


There is really no reason why the rough should hie him back 
He is master of the situation. He 
can do as he pleases. He is like a coJt turned into a new 
paddock ; and the wonder is that he contents himself with a 
brief scamper, and then settles down into his ordinary 
quietude. That he does so is not to be laid to the credit of 
those to whom the security of the metropolis is confided. 


| That he might refuse to do so is a great and obvious 


danger which ought to be guarded against. Either the 


rough must be abandoned, or we have a right to demand 


acknowledge. To allow him unchecked libertinism on the 


throwing the reins to a wild horse. He may stop. He 
may not. In the first case, only some brief alarm and 


_ consequences are too serious to be regarded with comfort. 








ONE’S “RAISON D’ETRE.” 


_IP\HE Pall Mall Gazette has of late shown decided Conser- 

vative leanings, but occasionally it enlivens its readers 
with one of the frank and incisive Liberal essays which gained 
for it its well-earned reputation. On Monday evening, how- 
ever, it published a startling proposition, which belongs to a 
school of doctrinaire politics which has few followers in this 
country. French Communists may have thought of such a 
scheme of social regeneration; but we do not remember to 
have met with in their writings anything so definite and so 
admirably comprehensive as this theory. Briefly, the theory 
is that unless you can prove that you employ your time honestly 
and usefully, you ought to be compelled to work in Govern- 
ment gangs. This terrible project is thas formulated in the 
words of the Pall Mall Gazette:—*“It seems to us that the 
fact that a man is utterly unable to give any rational accouns 
of the way in which he passes his time is very much better 
proof that he is a professional rogue than the fact that he is 
shown to have stolen some particular handkerchief or pint 
pot.” And again :—* The one thing that cannot be permitted 
to any one is, that he should not be able to give an account 
the way in which he gets his living.” The appalling want of 
ambiguity about these terms is only equalled by the explicit 
clearness of the fate which ought to await persons thus con- 
victed of idleness. “Establish public works of various ‘kinds, 
so as to-suit different capacities, at which the workmen should 
be neither altogether free nor yet altogether ‘prisoners, Let 
them be kept under rigorous discipline, but if they could either 
find, or if they really wished to look for honest work—facts 
which might by a little management be readily Novadage 
works would thus be a refuge rather than a prison.” Nowadays, 
no theory for the renovation of society is worthy of atten 








which does not admit of universal application, The panacea 
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must be for the nation, not for a class. It must be impossible 
to drive a coach-and-six through it. It must be like the law 
of military service in Prussia, from which neither the king’s 
son nor the king’s shoemaker’s son can purchase exemption. 
Now, this comprehensive and impartial basis is precisely what 
the proposal of the Pall Mall Gazette possesses. It may be 
worth while to glance at some of the persons whom the enact- 
ment of such a statute would at once send off to useful 
employment “ under rigorous discipline.” 

It is obvious that one of the two tests supplied by our con- 
temporary is too severe. Were it absolutely enforced that every 
man who could not give an intelligent account of the way in 
which he passed his time should be sent to prison, what pro- 
portion of English society would be at large? The conse- 
quences of such a law are too shocking to be dwelt upon. We 
should have in our State workrooms, employed as carpenters, 
smiths, or tailors, hundreds of baronets, scores of lords, dozens 
of dukes and earls, and even—but no demagogue in the country 
would dare to raise his eyes higher. English society, in short, 
would be submerged. Desolation would reign in the favoured 
districts of the West, the clubs of Pall-mall would be deserted, 
the opera-houses, but for their upper gallery, would be empty. 
Doubtless such a comprehensive statute would use the word 
“ person,” or would include in the term “man” all women of 
whatsoever grade. It is unnecessary to speak of the state of 
things which would ensue if all the women of the nation who 
could not explain how they passed their time were to be sent 
off to compulsory work. A practical difficulty in the path of 
the project is clearly the necessity of providing work in which 
all such persons could be profitably employed. “ Public works 
of various kinds,” says our daring contemporary ; how various 
those only know who are likely to be affected by the statute. 
It is to be feared that the amateur gardening and dairy-keeping 
whick have been introduced by one august family, have found 
few supporters elsewhere; and that the duchesses who could 
cheerfully give up their ordinary occupation of “ doing nothing 
laboriously ” in order to milk a cow, or make a shirt, or light 
a fire, are only to be found in the charming romances of the 
penny journals. 

The other test which the Pall Mali suggests is much more 
feasible. Let any man who cannot tell how he gets his living 
be sent to some Government work, where his method of getting 
a living will be decided for him. Undoubtedly this is a revo- 
lutionary, not to say communistic, notion; but it has many 
and obvious recommendations. Innumerable social conun- 
droms which at present puzzle simple people would be pushed 
to a solution. We are surrounded by people who have no 
ostensible means of living—but who manage to live remarkably 
well—who might with propriety be interrogated. A man 
notoriously penniless gets up a new company; figures as 
director, or manager, or something of the kind; begins to 
drive a carriage, have a town and country house, a box at the 
opera, and similar luxuries; finally, he settles £2,000 a year 
on his wife; and then the company, going to smash, reveals the 
fact that it never did any business, that the directors were men 
of straw, that this particular person had gone in penniless, 
and had come out so, having, in fact, received no emolument 
beyond his meagre salary. How did he gain his living during 
that time? Whence came the £2,000 ayear? For the law, 
to be just, must be retrospective in certain cases. Or it is a 
young lord who has long ago spent the few legacies left him, 
and is absolutely without a farthing in the world. He has the 
most prettily-decorated apartments overlooking the Park ; his 
phaeton is irreproachable ; his dinners are beyond the power of 
any combination of English cook and butler; he is never at a 
loss for a hundred-pound note with which to testify his faith in 
the prophecy of some man of his club who has been down at the 
stables and “ knows what’s what.” If asked to explain how 
he gets his living, what would he say? He only amuses 
himself, and plays a little écarté, with an occasional game at 
billiards. There is another person, not in society, whom a 
certain section of London people nickname “ The Kangaroo ”; 
would not such a statute at once rid us of him and his kind ? 
In society and out of it, there are countless numbers of people 
who cannot, or dare not, or will not explain how they get their 
living. The Pall Mall Gazette, in sketching out the details of 
this bold and admirable scheme, remarks that, “ Society would 
say to a man who could not give an account of himself, ‘ You 
are probably a thief and a rogue.’” This, however, is too 
candid. A little courtesy, especially where you meant to 
send a man to les travaux foreés, might be employed. 
Euphemism costs nothing; and there is no saying to whom 
society might not have to address itself. 

The Pall Mall Gazette deserves credit for having broached so 
formidable and praiseworthy a project. It has been said that 


flocks ; and it is just possible that our contemporary may have 
suggested this startling scheme in order to touch the con- 
sciences of the drones of society. For it must be admitted 
that the accomplishment of any such proposal is fraught, as 
we have already hinted, with the most overwhelming difficulties. 
The Pall Mall vaguely suggests the drainage of Irish bogs and 
the reclamation of land on the Lincolnshire coast as the work 
to which the hitherto unused energies of the idle are to be 
directed. But is there in Ireland sufficient bog, or has the 
whole east coast of England sufficient mud-flats to give employ- 
ment toall the people among us whose means of getting a living 
are inscrutable? And then, how would the director of a 
“shady” company, forced to surrender his thousands a year, 
work along with some sham costermonger of Shoreditch, whose 
real occupation had been found, or suspected, to be burglary ? 
Further, as many people who have been ignorantly living in 
idleness have rather laboured under a misfortune than been the 
perpetrators of any actual crime, this transference to Ireland or 
Lincolnshire would be, not a punishment, but an aid to reforma- 
tion. And, if not a punishment, how should one like to ask 
some gracious lady or some helplessly fastidious gentleman to 
accept of the common fare doled out to their comrades from 
Whitechapel? Finally, if it were considered proper to give 
them such food and drink as that to which they had been 
accustomed, would the value of their work defray the expense P 
Look at it as we may, the proposal is beset with difficulties ; 
but—if it be meant to be as comprehensive as we suggest—it 
is exceedingly interesting, as a feeler put out to test the 
presence of a tendency towards communism in our stolid 
English character. 








THE CLERICAL AND THE MODERN SPIRIT. 


‘HERE is no denying, even if we had any disposition to 
deny it, that the clergy are often ill-used in criticism. 
Their self-denying labours in private are frequently ignored, 
and they are, besides, made the subjects of unjust, inconsequent, 
or even contradictory criticism. Thas, if they come forward to 
make their voices heard in political discussion, they are told 
that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, and that they should 
stick to their spiritual duties. Then, again, if they refrain from 
referring to public questions, they are told that they are 
culpable for standing aloof from questions of high human 
interest, and for not sympathizing with the cause of general 
progress. They are expected to be the most conciliatory and 
gentle of human beings, and then they are ridiculed for being 
“feminine.” At the present time, it seems to us that they are 
the subjects of some unjust blame in relation to science. The 
latest form which the discussion of this particular subject has 
taken may be gathered by consulting Dr. Hannah, in the recent 
Contemporary, on the “ Relation of the Clergy to Science; ” 
and the Rev. F. W. Farrar, in the current Fortnightly, on the 
“ Church and her Younger Members.” Mr. Farrar certainly 
paints a very dreary picture :— 


‘* The tone of the press, as represented by its foremost journals, ig 
one of sneering patronage; literary and ecientifio men of very 
different schools are the warmest advocates of opinions which the 
mejority of the clergy regard as disastrous and fatal; and it would 
hardly be possible to draw up even a short list of the men at this 
moment most eminent as English thinkers, without mentio not & 
few who, however remarkable for pre-eminence of intellect stain- 
lezaness of life, yet literally dislike, or openly disparage, or delibe- 
rately ignore the accredited tatives of that mejestic 
which is, or ought to be, the mightiest of all agencies in the cause of 
religion, of virtue, and of truth.’ d 

But our concern for the moment is with the subject of th 
clerical and the scientific spirit. It appears quite plain = 
the face of the discussion between Dr. Hannah and Mr, 
Farrar, that the issue raised is a wholly mistaken one. Dr. 
Hannah points triumphantly to the large number of clerical 
gentlemen who are in our own day students of science ; but this, 
though it may partially’answer Mr. Farrar, does not touch 
with a little finger the burden of the alleged antagonism. 
Nobody sepposes that a clergyman, owing to some fact existing 
in the nature of things, foams at the mouth at the sight of an 
air-pump; nor would it be any reproach that clergymen were 
not given to scientific purswits—the poetic, metaphysical, and 
theological mind has seldom any particular scientific bent: amg 
no blame to it. Who would think of condemning Mr. Tex 
son for not being a great chemist, or Robertson of Bri 
he were alive, for not being able to calculate 
off-hand? No; the antagonism is ‘ 





different ground; upon the ground, namely, that im mi 
Oe wees ee} pete. 


clergymen are at times inclined to use very strong threats, t 
quite believing them themselves, in order to reclaim their ert ng 
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contingent truth, foregone conclusions are immoral if they are 
anything more than provisional. To prevent any misconcep- 
tion it must be plainly stated that the writer of these lines 
does not accept what on page 404 Dr. Hannah calls “a gospel 
of spiritual nescience;” but the real point of conflict between the 
scientific or critical intelligence ought certainly to be clearly put. 
Let us try and see where it is. Suppose a man to come for- 
ward and say something like this :—“ In the fifteenth century 
I might have been burnt to death for disputing a proposition 
contained in a text which Dean Alford in the current Con- 
temporary rejects as spurious (p, 451)—nearly all the Christian 
culture of Christendom being at his back. Now, that St. Paul 
ever existed at all is a contingent truth. That he wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans is another contingent truth. But sup- 
pose it seems to me that there is both intellectual and moral 
error of a gravely mischievous kind in the writings attributed 
to St. Paul, are you, a clergyman, prepared to discuss that 
question with me as fairly as you would discuss the question 
whether there is intellectual and moral error in the writings of 
Bentham? ‘You know you are not—a foregone conclusion 
prevents your doing anything of the kind.” This is a fair 
illustration of the manner in which the scieatific or rational- 
izing spirit comes into collision with its opposite; and it is 
nothing to the purpose to allege in reply that many of the 
clergy are scientific men. Nor is it to the purpose to say, in 
addition, what Dr. Hannah proceeds to say :— 


*[ quoted Archbishop Manning and Dr. Pusey as declaring that 
Holy Scripture uses the language of sense, not of science, and of 
popular, not of technical usage; and that such claims as those of 
geology do not even touch upon theology. I cited bishops, and 
archdeacons, and divinity professors, together with preachers and 
accomplished theologians ranging from Dr. Newman to Mr. Maurice, 
as all more or less ‘ eager to deny the necessity of a collision between 
revelation and science,’ ” 


It is impossible to read this without a smile. Why, men of 

science will immediately retort, “‘ Gentlemen, out of your own 
mouths you are condemned. The very ‘eagerness’ you allege 
is a confession of the case against you.” Still less to the 
purpose is it to say that “Holy Scripture uses the language of 
sense, not of science, and of popular, not of technical usage.” 
This will be candidly admitted by scientific men of all schools ; 
bat it would be an ill omen for the discussion of the relations of 
Holy Scripture and science if it were supposed that. the real im- 
pact of scientific criticism can be deadened or pushed aside in that 
way. Let us put a case again. Let us suppose a physiologist 
comes forward and says something like this:—* I stand here, 
reverend gentlemen, with all the great physiologists in Europe 
on my side, to affirm, not only that there are physiological errors 
in the Pentateuch, but schemes of duty founded on such errors, 
and that in one particular case, the justification for stoning 
a culprit to death is founded upon a certain physiological test 
which is fallacious. NowI can prove the erroneous physiology. 
I can prove the fallaciousness of the test, which is dictated 
without reserve for a case of life and death—and a very cruel 
death, too. But will you discuss this mattor with me as you 
would a rule of conduct founded on a scientific error, say in 
the Koran? You know you will not and cannot—a foregone 
conclusion prevents your doing anything of the sort.” It will 
be seen at a glance that, in a case of this kind, it is simply idle 
to be “ eager” to avoid collision, and the scientific mind knows 
nothing about any “ eagerness” of the sort. What science 
wants to know is, say, whether there are thirty stones in a 
particular spot, or whether there are not; it is not “ eager ” to 
avoid a collision with somebody who has made up his mind, 
on authority of some description, that there never can be thirty 
stones in any such place. 

We tepeat—for the repetition is necessary, in order to 
prevent misunderstanding—that we, who write these lines, do 
not accept “the gospel of spiritual nescience” referred to by 
Dr. Hannah; but it is, we believe, a most useful and necessary 
task to help to state a difficulty in its true terms, especially 
when the subject-matter of the question is so momentous. 
Those who believe with all their hearts that there are final 
truths of religion, which scientific processes can never reach, 
are of all men the most concerned in endeavouring to clear the 
field of battle with regard to contingent truths. The pro- 
foundest faith, not only in final religious truth, but in the 
mission of our Lord, is quite compatible with an equally pro- 
found feeling that the present attitude of the ordinary clerical 
mind towards science is one that must be utterly changed before 
a direct issue of any kind whatever can be raised. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Farrar underrates the 
social influence of the clergyman. In speaking of the millions 
of people who openly or secretly turn away from him, he 
appears almost, if not quite, to forget the millions who still 





cling tohim, One of the most painful proofs of the decline 
of his influence is the cool manner in which the sermon question 
has been discussed of late years. According to his vows, and 
according to the divine ideal of his function, the clergyman is.a 
messenger sent from God, specially qualified by the Divine 
Spirit to declare Divine messages, upon our reception of which 
our spiritual welfare depends, We are stating the case 
guardedly, but this is the lowest standard at which it can be 
put. This being so, we really do not see how one of the things 
which Mr. Farrar insists upon as essential, if the clergy would 
recover the influence which it is affirmed they have lost, can 
possibly come about in its full extent. Mr. Farrar’s “ first 
principle” is “ the disavowal of sacerdotalism.” But how can 
a clergyman disavow sacerdotalism in its whole extent? Cana 
man disavow a special share of poetic feeling, and yet set up for 
a poet? However, one thing is certain, that the clergyman, as 
a preacher, has been as freely criticised of late years as if he 
had been only Professor Pepper, and as if we were no more 
bound to go to church than we are to go to the Polytechnic, 
Mr. Farrar’s “ second great principle,” namely, “ a quicker and 
more enlightened sympathy with the spirit of our age,” also 
seems to us a little equivocal—at least we do not quite 
catch what it amounts to. What is the use of appealing to a 
devout gentleman like Dr. Pusey, who is born with a medisval 
mind, and saying, “ My dear sir, if you care for the imfluence 
of your order, you must get up an enlightened sympathy with 
the spirit of your age”? Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that the average intelligence of say a third of the clergy, is 
below the average intelligence of the bar; and what is the 
use of going to a good, ordinary, devout, kind-hearted, hard- 
working clergyman, and telling him to get up a new “ sym- 
pathy”? ‘You might just as well bid him add a cubit to 
his stature. It certainly looks as if Mr. Farrar’s two 
“ principles” would go near to efface the clerical type-alto- 
gether. It is of the essence of that type that the man 
should have special spiritual power, should be able to exert 
it with authority and insight, and should maintain, by that 
very fact, an unchangeable relation to everything that is 
human in every age alike. Whatever tends to secularize him 
tends to abolish him. But, lest what we have said of sacer- 
dotalism should be misunderstood, and injustice done to Mr. 
Farrar, we will conclude by quoting an eloquent passage from 
his paper in the Fortnightly Review—a paper which was read 
before the Church Congress at Dablin :— 


TI declare, without fear of contradiction, that this individual 
responsibility of the soul—this possibility, for each one of us, of a 
communion with God so close and that in Christ’s own 
language it became even expedient for us that he should go away—is 
the very key-note of Christian theology. And just as it is the worst 
virus of Romanizing systems to rob the soul of this Divine indepen- 
dence of immediate communion, 80 it is the highest strength and 
of Protestantism to overthrow every barrier and strike down every arm 
that would, with its profane ambition, thrust itself bebween us and 
our Father in heaven. If any teachings or ceremonies of ours lead 
men to assume that we are a privileged mediatorial class, which we 
are not—if they are meant to metamorphose a function which is but 
representative into one which is vicarial—if they foster an exclusive 
claim to the priestly dignity—if they lead us to put forth any preten- 
sion to be the sole authorized interpreters of Holy Writ (a olatan which 
in all ages the clergy have noubeumapeney failed to substantiate 
if they Jend any sanction to the foolish arrogance of a recent 
dictum that ‘ it will be the high privilege of the laity to listen and to 
obey ’—then they may win a narrow and temporary adherence by 
final alienation of those lofty and ic minds to which 
tical dictation has ever appeared the moet odious of tyrannies. But if, 
on the other hand, as a divinely appointed ministry, we act. 
the Church, and still less as the Church, but only with it—if we 
no priesthood but that which may indeed be our own, ‘ the 
hood of moral holiness, the priesthood of apostolic self-denial,’ then 
what we lose in superstitious reverence we shall gain a thousandfold 
in the warm and manly sympathy, not of the young only, but of.every 
true citizen in the commonwealth of God, ‘ as the preachers of 
eternal word of truth and love, as the models of e 


national virtue, as the flower of Christian life throagbout the land,’” 


Our readers will agree with us that we have here at least a 
large portion of the true idea of a clergyman, and that the 
social influence of-men of such.a type is-an assured fact allover 
the world, and in every generation. - 








SHOOTING ON THE FENS AND MERES. 


ae pe the sport which demoralizes gamekeepers thére is 
still some healthy and cheap amusement to be found im 

England and Ireland with a gun. We do not here allude to the 

slaughter of gulls, or the destruction of pigeons cr sparrows fi 

a trap, or the bagging of thrushes in the neighbourhood of 

Hampstead, but to the shooting to be had upon the meres and 

fens which border our coasts, and which at this season of the year 
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are crowded with birds. Woodcock have not arrived in sufficient 
numbers, and the snipe are yet scarce; but the grey and the 
golden plover, the wild duck, widgeon, mallard, and teal, are 
now to be got in perfection. When the tide washes off the 
long reaches of yellow sand, thousands of sea-birds flock round 
the pools, sometimes wheeling and whistling high in air above 
their feeding-places, sometimes stealthily dropping in twos and 
threes among the wet shallows. The fowler ought to be pro- 
vided with a heavy muzzle-loading gun, as quick loading will 
serve him but little, and our observation is that the muzzle- 
loader certainly throws farther and hits harder. There is no 
necessity for his being provided with the numberless engines 
and devices recommended by the sportsmen of old times. Wire 
cartridges are, however, indispensable ; and a knowledge of the 
habits and the different characteristic flights of the birds will 
be found more serviceable than any artificial contrivances of 
the powder-shop. The eye, too, must be practised, especially 
where the sands are dotted with banks of shingle, mussels, and 
sea-weed, to deteet the curlew or the redshank, and to distin- 
guish them from the plover or the sea-lark. It occasionally 
happens that the wariest flocks will be off guard and take the 
fowler by surprise by starting as if out of the ground from 
under his very nose. His gun is on half-cock, and, to his 
chagrin, he sees the birds reel away from his sight like the 
wind, without a single one of them gracing his bag. The 
golden plover (a delicious bird) is exceedingly difficult to ap- 
proach, but we have been more than once surprised by their 
being, from some cause or other, in a trusting temper and per- 
mitting themselves to be raked with a couple of barrels. 
Should a plover be only winged, permit him to whistle before 
you knock his head against the heel of your boot, his piping is 
almost certain to attract his comrades. Humane people may 
object to this stratagem, but such innocent devices should not 
be looked at too nearly. A man with a good ear may seduce 
the plover within reach of a cartridge by his own performances, 
but the birds themselves are naturally more perfect at the 
business. Use No. 5 shot in plover-shooting, and if you find the 
“stand” exceedingly wild and wary, there is no better plan for 
coming up with it than to ask the aid of some old woman who 
may be in the habit of gathering weed or fish-bait about the 
locality. Stoop behind the dame, and discharge your weapon 
from her friendly shelter. Ifyou can draw within thirty yards, 
the two barrels ought to fetch down five couple at least. 

The curlew is not good fare, and, after all, the spit should, 
so to speak, rule the roast in matters of sport. Still the curlew 
is a bird to be shot, and so are the rascally sandpipers and sea- 
larks, all of whom play the parts of spies upon your dodges, 
and report them to the more valuable quarry with loud shrieks 
and outcries. If ever a man is justified in cursing, it is when 
he has been creeping vente @ terre (without the poetry of swift 
motion implied in the phrase) for half an hour towards a fat 
batch of unsuspecting teal, and just as he is near enough to feel 
his imagination already serving some of the lot upon toast, 
hark! a hoarse old ruffian of a curlew, who has been intently 
watching him, gives a note of warning, and away skim the 
delicate luscious little fowls, with a responding pipe of thanks 
to their voluntary sentinel. As for getting near a curlew him- 
self, unless by an astonishing chance, the thing is nigh impos- 
sible. It is our firm belief that a eurlew employs the sea-lark 
and sandpiper to guard and signal to him as he does for the 
plover. Curlews are, indeed, the greatest enemy the mere- 
shooter has to contend with. At night, for instance, by moon- 
rise you wish to score down a few of the heavy duck. You 
place yourself in their line of flight towards the fens. You 
listen intently for the eall of the van. The sea is breathing 
heavily in the dark, with just a streak of light on it; now and 
again the chill wind puffs over the moor behind you; suddenly you 
think you catch sight of a black moving line coming in from the 
tide ; it approaches nearer, and you hear a curious suppressed 
chuckle, which, though different from the usual quack-quack, you 
recognise as the language of wild duck when travelling together. 
You are preparing for their approach when, as if dropped like a 
stone out of the sky, the querulons and shrill caution of the 
curlew startles you and every living thing about, and silently, but 
inevitably, the mallards and their companions disappear, while 
the whole place now resounds with the call of curlew to eurlew 


and plover to plover, the hoarse bark of the heron, the scream | part of the drama, he should go to the Olympic and . a 



























































necessity in this sport, and the gunner should be careful that 
his dog does not acquire the destructive habit of poking after 
water-hens and water-rails. Teal will be often found when 
seeking for the larger duck, and after shooting one or two the 
rest should be marked, as they often drop about the fen, and 
may then be flushed singly. In hard weather the birds of this 
tribe are much easier of approach, and also more or less change 
their haunts, frequenting the inlands and fresh-ronning streams 
instead of the ponds and dykes of the meres. Hard weather 
also drives the grey and golden plover from the coast into the 
mountains, and when the snow is on the ground they will be 
seen constantly on the wing seeking for feeding-places; where 
the soil is uncovered by the snow having thawed. At such 
times they are at the mercy of an accomplished whistler, who 
may bring stand after stand within twenty paces by imitating 
the call, It is not unamusing to see an martistic sporteman,,. 
however, venturing to assist a brother who is out of wind:from 
his exertions—the tyro, on the sound of his first note, despatehing 
the flock as it were into space, evidently disgusted at the 
miserable attempt to deceive them. 

A more elaborate manner of pursuing this sport is to use w 
punt and float up the ereeks. For a full account of this system 
we refer our readers to Colonel Hawker. The disadvantages 
of punt-shooting, however, besides its clumsiness, are numerous. 
Few men can with impunity bear the cold and damp without 
exercise to counteract them; and the perpetual contemplation of 
mud-banks is not exhilarating. Then again there is a far 
greater variety of birds to be got upon the inner shores,and 
upon the meres and fens adjoining them. A few hints may 
be given as to costume. Wear as little as you can, consistent 
with a fair amount of warmth. The Esquimaux style of dress 
is a complete delusion; and people who encase themselves in 
flannels and wrappers until they resemble mummies are unable 
to use their hands quickly enough, and lodge charges of shot in 
the ground by having the stock of the gun strike against the 
shoulder of the third coat. If you are subject to rheumatism 
or neuralgia, fen-shooting may be found to disagree with your 
complaint. But for a sound and healthy sportsman there:are 
few keener joys to be found, and with the pleasure of the 
pursuit will be associated scenes of land and water, which cause 
the fowler to regret that Nature has not bestowed on him the 
gift of expressing articulately the poetry of wild-fow] shooting. 








“THE YELLOW PASSPORT.” 


O good end ean be served by coneealing the fact that 
N theatrical managers are at present at the mercy of that 
section of the public which looks upon a blazing house, a.real 
steam-engine, or a pack of harriers, as the most interesting 
feature of a drama. Managers may have created and fostered 
this depraved and vicious taste, or they may be entirely inno- 
cent of any connection with it; but the fact remains. News- 
papers grumble; people in private houses grumble; but some- 
how the gramblers don’t choose to support a piece which 
absolutely depends on its legitimate artistic merits; and as 
theatres are opened for the purpose of being filled, managers 
employ such attractions as are likely to be acceptable to the 
majority of theatre-goers. And the majority is strong. “ The 
Yellow Passport,” for example, is a remarkably good play—~a 
play with a fine motive and strong interest ranning through 
it; and it is acted with a general excellence reminding us of 
the careful training which is evident in a well-appointed French 
theatre. No point in the acting, and no situation in the play, 
received a twentieth part of the applause which greeted the 
ce of a house on fire, with spirits of wine blazing 
along the rafters, and puffs of powder springing through the 
A en nde 
realism of the representation, and were sed by - 
ously suggestive notion that it was not quite safe. Perhaps 
knew little about the structure of a piece, and less about 
the fine characteristics of much of the acting; but.a house.on 
fire was femiliar and intelligible to them, and doubtless they 
welcomed it as a triumph on the part of the Denipnaee. 
And if any one imagines that ti was the upper gallery and 1e = 
pit which got into an electric condition of delight over this oe é 





of the gull, and the rich flageolet notes of the redshank. The | demeanour of the people in the stalls and boxes. 


wild duck may be got in considerable numbers in the reeds of 


& mere after a heavy leeshore storm. Then they are unable to | to give it special mention. Bh mas 
pass off during the early morning, and you must beat closely | episode as were Victor Hugo's large aul -melscholy yrange; 
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drake are generally near each other, and if the latter, as is | intelligible, and -interesting drama was A 
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usually the case, springs first, you must be prepared with your | briefest reminiscence of the long and , diffuse: 
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having pruned and weeded and condensed until he shaped out 
a strongly dramatic piece, but also upon having given to that 
piece much of the strange and sad glamour of poetry which 
hangs around the original. It is a positive relief in these days 
to find a play which has not for its only motive the fortunes of 
two young fools. The majority of modern dramas recognise 
only two passions—the greed of some man or woman for money 
and its influence, and the desire of two people to get married. 
Sometimes, indeed, we have revenge brought in, but it is 
generally on the part of one of the two people who intended to 
get married and didn’t. The motor of “The Yellow Passport” 
is the intense struggle of a man who wishes to be honest against 
the crushing powers of circumstance; and with this guiding 
passion are intermingled so many elements of tragic pathos 
that from beginning to end the drama never slackens its painful 
and powerful interest. That the construction of the piece is 
fragmentary and disjointed we owe to the exigencies of scenery; 
and for scenery modern audiences would sacrifice the best piece 
ver written. If we must have a series of large and elaborate 
set-scenes, we must allow time to have them prepared; and we 
must choose between having the play split up into a number 
of acts, with more or less agreeable music in the intervals, 
and having these intervals filled up with useless and un- 
interesting “ carpenter’s-scenes,” in which one or two unim- 
portant characters come on the stage to talk while the noise 
of the scene-shifter is distinctly heard behind. Some of our | 
contemporaries have objected to “ The Yellow Passport ” that, | 
per se, it does not sufficiently explain itself—that it does not 
show adequate cause for its incidents. We do not agree with | 








this judgment, chiefly because it would be quite possible to | 
write an intelligible account of the story of the drama as it now 
stands. The motive of the piece is obvious throughout; and | 
the reasons for the successive incidents, with the individuality | 
of the characters, seem to us to be quite clearly indicated. The | 
worst that can be said about the drama is that the acts are 
too many and too short,—a circumstance which prevents the inci- | 
dents flowing out of each other naturally and easily. Practically, | 
there are four acts. In the prologue, which may be considered | 
as the first act, Jean Valjean, the returned convict, and Fantine, — 
comeinto Digne. Fantine leaves her little girl in the charge of | 
the innkeeper Thenardier. Valjean, starving and weary, hunted | 
from place to place, and denied food on account of his “ yellow | 
passport,” gets a supper and a bed from the Bishop. Valjean | 
steals the Bishop’s plate that he may the more quickly get to — 
see his brothers and sisters; and the act, or prologue, closes | 
with the Bishop’s concealing Valjean’s crime, and exhort- | 
ing him to be an honest man. In the next act Jean | 
appears as M. Madeleine, the mayor of Montreuil, a rich | 
manufacturer, the friend of the poor, the idol of his 
fellow-citizens. Madeleine, thus honoured and respected, | 
“wishes to draw a veil over his past life, and so does not comply | 
with the requisition of the law that freed convicts should at | 
- certain intervals report themselves, whereby he places himself 
‘in peril of being again sent back to the galleys. Javert, the | 
“inspector of police, who has quarrelled with Madeleine, suspects | 
him and denounces him, but is thwarted by certain other | 
people declaring that they have caught Valjean. The unhappy | 
fool who has been apprehended under this mistake is being | 
sentenced when Madeleine steps in and declares himself to be | 
the real convict Valjean. The succeeding acts are devoted to | 
the efforts made by Valjean to avoid that detection which | 
would send him back to the galleys from a position in which he | 
is an honest and honourable man, who has plenty of money, 
an intense sympathy with the poor, a kindly heart, and who | 
spends his time in works of charity. The dying Fantine, 
having disclosed to him the fact that she was his sister, has 
implored him to take care of her child Cosette. He has sought 
out Cosette, educated her to be as charitable and benevolent as 
himself, and sees a happy future for her in her union with a 
certain M. Marius, a young man of good position. But he is 
always haunted by the terrible dread of being detected and 
made a galley-slave again; and on the very eve of Cosette’s 
he is denounced by Thenardier. Javert produces a 
pardon and the drama ends happily. 

English theatres seem to love the “ starring” system. They 
are satisfied if they can show one or two remarkably good 
actors or actresses, and leave the secondary characters to be 
anything or nothing. We are glad to observe that in “The 
Yellow Passport” there has been an effort made to keep the 
secondary characters in tone with the principal ones; and the 
result is that nothing incongruous occurs to jar with our im- 
pression of the acting of the chief characters. The Fantine of 
Miss Furtado is a very admirable and touching representation, 
fall of fine feeling, and full, too, of a certain nervous intensity 





of tragic acting, for which, a year or two ago, we should not 





have given Miss Furtado credit. Fantine is really powerfully 
played, without being hysterical; and the utter sadness and 
tenderness of the part aid the delicacy and refinement of Miss 
Furtado’s acting. Mr. Henry Neville’s Valjean is one of a 
species of parts for which Mr. Neville seems to have an attrac- 
tion. The passionate, blind impulses of the convict in the 
prologue, and the sad and chastened dignity of the guardian of 
Cosette, were remarkable diversities in a part which was 
throughout excellently played. The striking scene in which 
Madeleine implores the inspector to. withhold the know- 
ledge of his being a convict from the dying Fantine, was 
perhaps Mr. Neville’s most decided triumph. As for the 
police-inspector himself (Mr. Horace Wigan), the strength 
of the drama depended much more on that part than 
most people would imagine. On the one side was the 
piteous aspirations of an honest man to remain honest, and 
have a free atmosphere in which to breathe; on the other, the 
pitiless rigour of the law, in the person of the detective Javert. 
Mr. Wigan gave the part precisely the quiet intensity it de- 
manded ; his very demeanour being suggestive of persistent, 
cold, unsparing persecution. Mr. Vincent’s Thenardier was 
vigorous and good; but his face was somewhat too obviously 


| marked. Mr. Atkins’ Champmathieu was a clever and appro- 


priate representation of a good-natured, soft, and stupid 
villager, with a wonderful lack of the apprehensive faculties. 
Mr. J. G. Taylor, as Gillenormand, was very effective in 
a grateful part. Amid so much crime, and misery, and 


| wretchedness, the audience were pleased to find one man 
_who was comfortable, hopeful, and kindly; and Mr. Taylor 


easily carried the sympathies of the spectators with him. Mr. 
Vaughan, as Marius, made a very handsome and graceful lover 
for the happy Cosette. Of the scenery we can only say a 
word. The moonlight view of Paris, looking down from a 
garret on the glittering waters of the Seine, on the huddled 


_ heap of houses lying behind the tall towers of Notre Dame, 


and on the far breadth of the city beyond, is remarkably fine. 
It is this garret which is set on fire. Altogether, Mr. Neville’s 
effort to put ‘ Les Misérables” on the stage has succeeded 80 
well as to offer a pleasant entertainment to those who are 
rather tired of the domestic metropolitan drama. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Some agitation has been created in France by a project put 
forth by the Avenir National, the Reveil, and other journals, 
for erecting a monument to M. Baudin, a representative of the 
people, who was shot while taking part in the Paris rising of 
December 3, 1851. It seems that Baudin’s grave, in the 
Cemetery of Montmartre, was only discovered on the “ Jour de 


| Morts,” the 2nd of November, when a crowd collected, and the 
_ editor of the Reveil made a speech, which of course was not 


very complimentary to the Government. Since then it has 
been announced that the journals which have published lists of 
sabscriptions will be prosecuted, and several persons who weré 
present at the demonstration in the cemetery have also received 
summonses to appear before the Correctional Tribunal of tke 
Seine. The promoters of the subscription have obtained thé 
opinion of three counsel to the effect that they have not been 
guilty of any legal offence; but it seems that the case may 
come within the provisions of the law of public safety passed 


_ early in 1858, shortly after the attempted assassination of the 


Emperor by Orsini and his fellows. One thing is quite clear 
—that the movement is intended in a hostile spirit to the 
Government; and the Government having the power to protect 
itself will probably do so. It must always be recollected that 
in France opposition to the Government generally means revo- 
lution, if it can possibly be effected; and we have no more 
right to expect Governments to stand still and allow their 


throats to be cut than we have to require the same courtesy on 
the part of individuals. , | 





M. Epmonp Axovut, who has recently abandoned his faith in 
Imperialism, has written an article in the Gaulois, supporting 
the Baudin movement, and giving it as his opinion that the 
Provisional Government of 1848 committed a fatal error in 
basing the Republic on universal suffrage. A Republic and 
universal suffrage, he says, are “ contradi terms.” The 
“ thinking minority” should govern, not the “ignorant mass.” 
Strange that so clever a writer does not se@ that the whole 
tendency of Earope at the present day is against him! 





Tue Roman correspondent of the Pail Mall sends us a report 
of a curious speech made by the Pope to the English and Danish 
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consuls on the occasion of his visit to Civita Vecchia. The 
Holy Father first spoke to the consul of Denmark, saying, 
« You represent, monsieur, a Power the geographical extent of 
which is very limited, but which has astonished the whole world 
by the noble courage with which it defended its rights against 
those Powers which abused their strength to destroy them.” 
Then, turning to the English consul, his Holiness remarked, 
“England, monsieur, did wrong, very wrong, to abandon Den- 
mark, which it was both her duty and her interest to sustain. It 
was a proceeding which cannot be condemned too strongly, for 
it was fatal both to Denmark and Poland. If she continues in 
such a course, England will too late find that she is degraded.” 
We can quite understand that the Pope is not in favour of the 
doctrine of non-intervention ; but what is stated to have hap- 
pened afterwards caused his Holiness, perhaps unwittingly, to 
express the fear that possessed him. The assembly thronged 
so close to hear these speeches that the pressure shook the 
platform of the throne, giving the Pope a violent shock. By 
an adroit movement he prevented himself from being thrown 
down, and cried out to his alarmed suite, “ Fear nothing; the 
Pope’s throne may fall, but the Pope himself will never fall.” 
Was his Holiness indulging in the feminine habit of talking at 
somebody P 





FAMINE is again imminent in India. The failure of the crops 
at Jeypore, according to the Englishman, has been almost total. 
Bands of robbers are scouring the country, and levying forced 
contributions with the utmost boldness. Many persons, says 
the Bombay Gazette, are enlisting in the service of the Govern- 
ment, in the hope of being thus supported in any event; and 
the accounts from Rajpootana are extremely threatening. 
“Should rain be delayed another fortnight,” says the Friend of 
India, “ nothing can save the country from a lamentable famine. 
Already, at this season of the year, when pasturage should be 
most abundant, cattle are being driven away in vast numbers 
towards Bundelcund and Malwa. From Marwar a stream of 
emigration flows uninterruptedly. Strings of carts, with men, 
women, and children, are to be met with on all sides, fleeing 
from their ill-fated country.” It will be strange if the expe- 
rience of the last famine should not enable us to encounter 
another with greater skill. 





A REMARKABLE demonstration took place in Cork on last 
Sunday. A gentleman who had been several times prosecuted 
for treason died, and his coffin was followed to the graveyard 
by about fifteen thousand persons, according to the report 
of a local paper. Other Fenian displays also indicate 
that we have not yet done with this miserable folly. A 
meeting was held in the Dublin Rotunda, in which the Liberal 
candidates for the city were questioned as to their views on the 
release of the political prisoners. Both Sir Dominic Corrigan 
and Mr. Pim gave very hesitating and guarded promises, if 
promises their statements could be termed, on the subject. The 
former made rather a curious speech, in which he not only 
dealt with fresh principles, but touched upon the elements of 
air, earth, and water in a kind of abstract and half-chemical 
style which did not appear to come up to the patriotic 
sentiments of his audience. 





Tux Trinity College connection is aghast at the boldness of 
Professor Webb in attacking that venerable Conservative insti- 
tution, which has done more to perpetuate stupid policies than 
either Oxford or Cambridge. Mr. Webb, although attached to 
the University, is an advanced Liberal, and he seeks the repre- 
sentation of the College upon a programme which is driving 
the Fellows into fits of convulsive antagonism. We regret to 
think that Mr. Webb will not be successful, but he deserves 
infinite credit for his courage and spirit. 





No one will be surprised at the unanimous decision of the 
Court of Common Pleas dismissing the appeal from the 
revising barristers who have disallowed the claims of women to 
the suffrage. The Scotch Appeal Court has unanimously 
come to the same conclusion. Probably those revising bar- 
risters who left women’s names upon the register only did so 
because they were not sufficiently strong-minded to incur the 
charge of discourtesy to the ladies, and not because they had 
any doubt whether or not women were entitled to vote. We 
think no one should be congratulated upon the result of the 
appeal so much as the appellants themselves. 





Wirn the reappearance of powdered hair, we seem to be 


The streets of London are disgraced by outrages which a little 
while ago would have been considered impossible ; and the high- 
Wayman on country roads is again becoming an institution. In 
the neighbourhood of Reading, a mounted robber, with pistol 
and all complete, has made his appearance, to the consterna- 
tion of the wayfarers. A few days ago, he stopped a Mr. 
Lloyd, and, presenting a pistol, demanded his purse. The 
account proceeds :— 


“Mr. Lloyd, who was driving, replied that he bad no puree. ‘ Are 
you sure?’ inquired the highwayman. ‘ Yes,’ replied Mr. Lloyd. 
‘Then if you haven’t got one I can’t have it,’ said the mav, and just 
at this time a carriage appeared in sight, and the man rode on shortly 
after this. Mrs. Hodges, of Bolney Court, was riding with another 
lady in her carriage along the same road, when the highwayman came 
up, and told the coachman to stop, and threatened tbat if he did not 
he would put a bullet through his head. The man obeyed, and the 
highwayman rode up to the carriage, and looking in at the window, 
said, ‘Oh, you have only got ladies; you can go on.’ On the 
previous night a gentleman was stopped near Maidenhead thicket, and 
it is supposed by the same man. The man has not been captured.” 


This is a cheerful narrative for the setting-in of the long, 
dark nights. 





Tue question of Foreign Missions presents many difficulties. 
Undonbtedly, it is our duty as Christians to send missionaries 
all over the heathen world ; but, then, is it our duty as a nation 
to protect them when there? An Englishman is not the less 
an Englishman that he is a missionary. On the other hand, 
to avenge his death by armed force, and ta shell the native 
villages, seems scarcely in accordance with the rebuke adminis- 
tered by our Lord to Peter. It is more like praying for the 
“twelve legions of angels.” Some tribes of the Fiji islanders 
are implicated in the murder of the Rev. Mr. Baker and others 
connected with the mission ; so her Majesty’s ship Challenger 
proceeded to the island of Rewa, and armed boats were des- 
patched up the river to shell the native villages. The villages 
were shelled, and it is supposed that several of the natives were 
killed. This may cause the natives to hesitate before murder- 
ing another missionary, but when next the glad tidings of peace 
on earth and goodwill towards men are preached to them, their 
ideas will be rather confused. The carnal mind hates to be 
preached at. Have not the newspapers overflowed with com- 
plaints of long sermons even in this favoured land, and from 
persons inured to the hardship from earliest childhood? We 
think some allowance should be made for these poor savages. 





Arter a feverish career of a few years, the Marquis of 
Hastings lies dead at the age of six-and-twenty, killed by 
the excitements of betting and of fast life. His name will 
long be associated with some of the most memorable “turf” 
transactions of the last five or six years; and after his heavy 
losses in the present year, and every one knew that his only 
remaining chance had gone, all hope of retrieving his already 
damaged fortunes was at an end. It was not supposed, how- 
ever, that he was so near his death. But his health was- 
failing when in the early summer he went to Norway; and 
when he returned to England in the autumn he could only go- 
on crutches. He had lost two fine estates, and with them his 
health and his good name, his social position and his hold on 
life. Perhaps there has never been so conspicuous an example: 
of the madness of turf gambling. 





An unfortunate lunatic in Southampton, called John 
Thompson, has been aiding in the establishment of a new 
religion, of which a certain John Cochrane of Glasgow is the 
high priest. Thompson was selling the articles of his faith in 
the street. They seem to have been neither better nor worse 
than dozens of similar productions. The Rev. Arthur Bradley, 
rector of All Saints, bought a copy, and showed himself as 
wanting in common sense as Thompson, for the rector straight- 
way charged him before the borough magistrates with “ unlaw- 
fully publishing a certain scandalous, 
and profane libel of and concerning the Holy Scriptures and 
the Christian religion.” The mayor, Alderman Stebbing, com- 
pleted the folly by committing the man for trial for blasphemy, — 
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activity has prevailed in the money market. The subjoined 
report on the market for American securities is from the circular 
of: Messrs. Satterthwaite & Co.:—The course of the market 
in London for American securities during the past week has 
been marked by some fluctuations. The United States 5-20 
Bonds of 1862, which closed last week at 74} to }, gave way 
on the stringency of money in New York to 73}; from this 
point there has been a rally to 74, chiefly on the pacific cha- 
racter of the American Minister's recent speeches; they close a 
shade easier at 73% to 4, and the 5-20’s of 1865, 72¢ to ¢. 
Illinois shares have been more freely offered than for some time 
past, sellers having accepted 96}, and even 96; being a decline 
of 14 per cent. on the week. In Erie shares the transactions 
have been on a large scale, the public here having absorbed the 
importations from New York as fast as received. The colonial 
wool sales are fixed to commence on Thursday, the 26th inst. 
The fresh importations up to the present date since the begin- 
ning of last sales comprise 66,903 bales—viz., New South 
Wales and Queensland, 15,485; Victoria, 7,892; Tasmania, 
1,754; South Australia, 1,198; New Zealand, 8,748; Cape, 
31,826 ; held over from the last sales, about 39,000; total, 105,900 
bales; and further arrivals are daily expected. 





Tux report of the Hudson’s Bay Company has been issued, 
and the directors thus refer to the state of affairs :—‘‘ Looking 
at the amount of returns lately received, and the prices 
obtained for the furs in the autumn, we feel justified in stating 
that the prospects of the trade generally are favourable; con- 
sidering however, that the furs just imported are not yet 
realized, and that the accounts just to hand are not yet made 
up, we do not recommend more than an ad interim dividend of 
six shillings per share, to be paid as usual in January.” Pro- 
posals have been put forth for the formation of a “ London 
Underwriters’ Association,” by which persons may act as indi- 
vidual underwriters through the agency of one firm at Lloyd’s, 
thus saving to each member of the Association the costs of 
separate office expenses and the annual subscription at Lloyd’s. 
Something of the kind is stated to be in operation at Liverpool. 
An extraordinary general meeting of the Charing-cross Hotel 
Company (Limited) is called for the 16th inst., to consider reso- 
lutions which authorize the directors to mortgage the hotel for 
asum of £80,000, which it is proposed to raise from time to 
time for the purpose of paying off the present debenture debt. 





Vice-CaanceLtorn Mains has made an order in chambers 
discharging the receivers of the Great Eastern Railway. The 
company has thus been extricated from Chaneery much more 
quickly than had been anticipated by the most sanguine. The 
creditors of the National Provincial Marine Insurance Company 
(Limited) will receive a second dividend of 4s. in the pound at 
the offices of the liquidator, Mr. Robert Fletcher, on or after 
the 19th inst. At the meeting of the Ecuador bondholders, it 
was decided to defer the acceptance of the 10s. upon the 
coupon, in accordance with the suggestion of the committee. 
The directors of the Otago and Southland Investment Com- 
pany (Limited) state that the accounts of this company for the 
half-year endivg 31st July last have been daty audited, and the 
result enabled the directors to declare the usual interim dividend 
at: the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, 


payable at the National Bank of Seotland, London, on or after 
‘the 11th inst. 








MEMORANDA. 


Mopice. [ima pe MursKa, whese successful début, three and a half 
earsage, many of our readers must remember, has returned to 
England very much improved in voice and style. On Monday 
evening she appeared as Lucia; and gave a very striking and 
sig representation of the part. Her voice is perhaps a little 
* » but it is fall, powerful, and sympathetic ; and her acting 
we should like to see a litile 


—is peculiarly fresh and attractive. 
mest favourable, 


less jerkiness in some parts 


ar - Her < e in Lucia was 
was ably supported ignor Mongini 
and Mz, Saniley. r as 


Thonewdaily paper, the Morning Summary, has appeared. It 
is hadly printed on good paper ; and in size, colour, and general 
18 aN imitation of the Pall Mall Gazette. There is 

btedly plenty of room for a well-written Conservative daily 


, and the convenient size of the Swmmary is an advantage. 
Hirmmald. be. unthie to speak of ite liner’ qualuin por 
The Echo, the forthcoming evening news , will be printed b 
two.of Marinoni’s machines, capable of siete 80,000 copies 
ar he They are, we believe, the first of their Kind introduced 

to this country. — 
A letter, purporting to be addressed by Mr. Charles Dickens to 





| instant. 


| the Secretary of the Printers’ Almshouses, has appeared in the 
| daily papers. In this letter, Mr. Dickens is made to say that he 
will devote the proceeds of his next lecture to the Almshouses. 
| Messrs. Chappell write to say that the letter is “a stupid forgery. 


| We have had several of these gratuitous hints published lately, 


and the joke is rather a poor one. 

It is expected that the Globe Theatre will be opened on the 21st 
Tt is a small theatre ; but promises to be pretty and com- 
fortable. The Gaiety Theatre is to be opened on the 21st December, 
with a drama, a burlesque by Mr. Gilbert, and a version of the 

operetta “ Les Deux Ariequins.” 
PM. William eaiene for so mapy years identified with the 
Psneand Harrison Opera Company, died on Monday last, at the age 
of fifty-five. Mr. Harrison’s efforts to establish English opera and 


introduce English versions of Italian operas, were not, so far as. 


he was pecuniarily concerned, successful. Mr, Harrison was at 
one time a pleasing and accomplished tenor. : 

A virgin opera, by Gluck, is shortly to be produced in Prague. 
It is called “The Magic Tree,” and was composed to celebrate the 
marriage of Marie Antoinette. Now, in Prague they bave two 
opera-houses, the Stadt-Theater, and the national or Bohemian 
theatre, in which operas are translated into Czeckisb, and —_ in 
that most angular and harsh of languages. It is not said w of 
the two is to produce Gluck’s work, 

Still another pigment. Ina mine in the State of New J orsey 
which has for thirty-five years past been worked for lead, a natu 
chemical combination has been discovered not heretofore obtainable 
by any known artificial means, and which is not only suitable as a 
paint for ironwork of all kinds, but is specially adapted for the 
coating of ships’ bottoms, as the particles of copper in the com- 
bination are fatal to animal life. ; 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will commence its fifty-second 
session on Tuesday evening, the 17th inst., when a paper on 
Lighthouse Apparatus and Lanterns, by Mr, David M. Hen- 
derson, Assoc. Jost. C.E., is to be read. During the recess, the 
premises in Great George-street have been rebuilt and greatly 
enlarged, the meeting-room alone being twice the size of the former 
one, and ble of accommodating nearly 400 persons. — 

The Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
announced that ents have been made for the following 
papers to be read during the present session, subject to such future 
alteration in regard to date as circumstances may require :—On 
Mosaic Decoration, by A. H. Layard, Esq., M.P., D.CL.; Notes 
on the Celtic, Roman, Moorish, and other Architectural Remains 
in Algeria, by Professor T. H. Lewis, Fellow; A Descriptive 
Sketch of the New House at Humewood, county Wicklow, by 
Wm. White, Fellow; On a Development of the Theory of the 
Architecturesque, by Professor Kerr, Fellow ; On the Topography 
and Antiquities of Constantinople, by the Rev. R. Burgess, B.D, ; 
On Designs of Colour, by Wm. Benson, Esq. ; On Architectural 
Criticism, by E. Ingress Bell, Associate; On Abyssinian Church 
Architecture, by Wm. Simpson, Esq. 

On Monday evening Sir Roderick I. Murchison, President of 
the Royal Geographical Society, opened the session 1868 9 with a 
few remarks on events of geographical interest which had occurred 
since the last meeting in Yous He expressed his deep regret at 
the destruction of the wings and arcades of Burlington House, by 
which the society had lost the capacious hall for its mene so 
long granted by the Royal Society and the University of London. 

During the summer, researches had been carried on in deep-sea 
soundings in the Atlantic, and into the nature of the sea-bottom 
currents, and submarine life, some of the results of which would 
be communicated to the Royal Society by Dr. Carpenter. Dr. 
Livingstone had been heard of down to mber 14th, 1867, 
He was then in Cazembe, but in two days would depart for Ujiji, 
on the eastern shores of Lake Tanganyika, whither stores and a 
fresh supply of. medicines had been sent from Zanzibar to meet 
him. He had found at the southern end of-the lake a string of 
smaller lakes, connected by a river, bearing different nam 
Next in interest to this subject, were recent journeys in Cen 
Asia, especially in the vast elevated tract lying beyond the north- ~ 
western bend of the River Indus, Here lay the Pamir Steppe, — 
or, a8 it was called, “The Roof of the World,” in which the Oxus, 
the Zirafshan, and other rivers took their rise ; and near which 
the Kuen-lun, the Himalaya, and the Hindoo Koosh radiated. 
The President remarked on the desirability of friendly co-operation 
between our own and the Russian Government in exploring the 
geography and trade-routes between the populous cities of 
Kashgar and Yarkand and the Russian and Indian territories. 
Papers were expected to- be read during the session, on Western 
Abyssinia, by Dr. H. Blanc ; and on Manchuria, by Mr, Alexander 
Williamson, A new problem awaited solution by explorers in the 
part of Central Africa to the west of Albert Nyanza, where « large 
river flowing west had been discovered by the agents of Messrs. 
Poneet, traders on the White Nile; and another immense lake 
had been heard of by Carlo Piaggia, an Italian traveller, formerly 
in the employ of a skilfal geographer, the Marquis Antinori. A 
paper was read by Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K O.B., 
on “Trade Routes between Turkistan and India.” The author 
stated that the great Karakorum range of the Indian Caucasus, 
hitherto considered an almost insurmountable obstacle to traffic 
between the populous region of Central Asia and India, bad been 
recently shown to be transitable, even by Jaden camels. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected fellows of the society :—-Daniel 
Griffin ; Alexis de Lomonossoff; Dr, A. E. Mackay, R.N.; and 
Lionel Shirley, C.E, pk xg 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_—— 


LORD LIVERPOOL* 


Ir bigness were greatness, Professor Yonge’s three huge 
volumes on the Life and Administration of Lord Liverpool 
would unquestionebly be a great work. But we have a fancy 
that there is more genius displayed in a single page of Shake- 
speare than in twenty Cheopic Pyramids. With the materials 
of the pyramids it might be possible to build another St. 
Paul’s; and, supposing it possible to make an attractive 
biegraphy out of such a life as that of Lord Liverpool, some 
future artist may perform that literary miracle by setting fire 
to the piles of materials which Professor Yonge has so labo- 
riously gathered together, by melting them down to rational 
dimensions, and by breathing into them the literary breath of 
life, In their present form and condition they are a dead mass, 





| 


a body without a soul. The scale of the book is more that of | 


a history than of a biography; yet the result shows neither 
the one nor the other, but a sort of hybrid between both, with- 
out the graces of either, and with the slenderest possible claims 
as a literary production. It seems very much as if the Pro- 
fessor scorned the graces of composition. He writes in a heavy, 


commonplace style—a style apparently modelled on that used — ; 
| Professor Yonge’s three big tomes were the only source of in- 


_ formation regarding that able, amiable, and prudent Premier ; 


by Lord Liverpool in his official letters, which are bare and 
spiritless, considered as writings, but fearfully and wonderfully 


judicious, as the utterances of a statesman not. dangerously | 


endowed with genius. Of course, such a style has its advan- 
tages. It is never open to the aceusation of pretentiousness, 
unless it be the pretentiousness of weightiness and wisdom. 





imposing spectacle of a big book; the three volumes would 
have collapsed into little over one, and the figure of the hero 
would have thus apparently been shorn of such verbal glory as is 
conferred in the actual work by the publication of interminable 
official papers, Taking the most favourable view of Lord 
Liverpool as a statesman that it is possible to take, it cannot 
be said either that he was a man of genius, or that, throughout 
his fifteen years’ premiership, he achieved anything in the line 
of his vocation that is entitled to the unequivocal distinction 
of greatness. He lived in great times, he served great men, 
and he had the pleasure of aiding in the achievement of great 
ends; but in himself he was not great. Viewed in the light of 
those days, his figure seems actually to dwindle by reason of the 
glory that then excelled. As, however, Professor Yonge adopted 
him as his hero, he no doubt felt bound to take him, if possible, 
out of the blinding light that concealed his respectable though 
commonplace proportions. A narrative like those which Plutarch 
devotes to the greatest of his heroes appears to us to be about the 
right thing for a man like Lord Liverpool; and we are con- 
vinced that to such men a memoir thus wisely compressed is an 
absolute advantage. Too much said is as likely to veil as to 
reveal a second-rate character. It is thus that some men are 
twice buried—once in their graves and again in their memoirs, 
This would inevitably be the case with Lord Liverpool, if 


for the Professor, seeing that his hero looms rather quiet and 
vague among the great events and personalities of his time, 


and with the fairest intention of making him duly conspicuous, 


But, then, it has its disadvantages. It is apt to degenerate | 


into the infelicities of dulness, and these, we are sorry to 
say, are not few in the bulky volumes before us, 
have a graver charge to bring against Professor Youge’s 


We | 


only muffles him the more by wrapping him about with clouds 
of his own speeches and despatches, like an honest plough- 
horse hidden in the voluminous smoke of his own nostrils, It 
is but fair to say that the Professor’s quotations do not wholly 


conceal the statesmanlike figure of his hero. He was born 


book, As a mass of historical matter, it. is undoubtedly of . 
- father was raised to the peerage, succeeded his father as Lord 


_ Liverpool, and as Lord Liverpool and Prime Minister of 


great value, but the merit of it ends there. It is a mass almost 
wholly undigested, in no high sense deserving the name either 
of biography or history, On the slightest possible thread of 
original narrative the author strings an endless array of 
documents—letters, diplomatic notes, State papers, and other 
miscellaneous memoranda,—all no doubt shovelled in at the 
right place, but still shovelled in, unchiselled, and with no 


artistic nicety. Now, weadmit that this sub-editorial method | 


of concacting biography or history has its uses. The letters and 
documents quoted, so far as they are true, tell the truth about 
the men and the times to which they relate. It is the semi- 
autobiographical method—letting a man tell whatever story of 
himself he has to tell—adopted, for instance, by Carlyle in 


Robert Jenkinson in 1770, became Lord Hawkesbury when his 


England was struck down by apoplexy and paralysis in 1827, 
dying in the year following. A Tory born and bred, he lived 
a Tory, and died a Tory; bat, although subject to all the ail- 
ments to which Tory flesh is heir, he was a sound Englishman 
at the core—amiable, judicious, and just, so long as his political 
faith did not compel him to tread the ambiguous paths of his 
party. Itis surely honourable to his fame that he was the pupil 
of Pitt and the master of Peel He was the servant of two 
Kings, the weak but good-natured George III, and the vain, 
good-for-nothing, and profligate George IV., whom he served 


_ perhaps too well and not wisely in the scandalous prosecution 


“ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches ; with Elucidations.” | 
But Carlyle does not call his work a “ life,” although it conveys | 
a more real picture of the Protector than most “ lives” do of 


mainly speak for himself in whatever letters or documents 
relative to his peculiar functions he may have Jeft behind him, 
would not, in all cases, be either suitable or advisable. With 
statesmen generally, it would be exceedingly unadvisable; and 
certainly, in the case of Lord Liverpool, the excessive quotation 
of his letters, speeches, and State papers, and of documents 
addressed to him by others, has produced a book, authentic 
indeed, so far as the quotations.go, but in the extreme, heavy, 
cumbrous, and inartistic, Lest the reader may think that we 
are drawing the critical long bow, we may state for his 
information and admiration that some of the documents quoted 
in this life of Lord Liverpool extend from one, two, and three, 
to four, five, six, and seven pages. One of the papers quoted 
would fill nearly two columns of the Times newspaper. So 
Pen iy & use = the scissors may be convenient, to and par- 

nable in an editor, buti i i 
olnae is hardly commendable in a biographer 

We think we can see a powerful reason, however, for the line 
pursued by Professor Yonge in the preparation of his present 
work, Asa matter of fact, the papers and letters so profusely 
quoted thronghout the three volumes could, with an occasional 
exception, have been melted in the literary alembic into reason- 


able bulk, and conveyed in the language of the writer. If | 


performed with skill, this process, which is practised by the 
best writers, would have added both grace and force to the 
result, with infinite benefit to the reader, and wider chances of 
popularity to the author. But had Professor Yonge followed 
such a plan with Lord Liverpoel, it would have spoiled the 





le Life and Afminletration of Robert 


Charles Duke Yonge, Regius Professor 


tyuen’s College, Belfast; and Author of 


Second of Liverpool, K.G., 
ae Documents. B 


: y 
History and English Literature in the 
The of the British Navy,” 


the Bourbons,” &c. Three vols, London: 


of Queen Caroline. In connection with this case, the Ministry 
descended willingly into the ditch with Lord Liverpool at their 
head. He also served both kings and the country unwisely in 


the subjects of them. This system, however, of letting a man | persistently opposing all efforts at Catholic emancipation, on 


which question he remained weak, narrow, and bigoted so long 


as he lived. Nor is it needful to say that on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform Lord Liverpool was equally in the rear 
of all prescient statesmanship. Indeed, on the subject of repre- 
sentation he was either inexcusably ignorant or wilfully blind. 


| Perhaps the one thing most notable to himself in the life of 


Lord Liverpool is the fact that he was for fifteen years Prime 


| Minister of England. Such a circumstance only occurred twice 
' before his time, and it has not occurred to any Premier sinee. 


But, although notable in itself, Lord Liverpool's tenure of office 


" was rendered still more conspicuous by great events which still 





J 


stamp that period as one of the most important in European 
history. Napoleon, having risen to power, had clutched half 


| the Continent to himself, when he -was struck down by Welling- 


ton, and transferred from the luxury of power and a throne to 
a few yards of earth in the midst of the sea. To the achieve- 
ment of this great result Lord Liverpool no doubt contributed: : 
by aiding Wellington with the sympathy and support of the 
Government, and it may be admitted further that his lordship » 


was also slightly instrumental in abolishing the slave-trade; © 


but we can only admit in an extremely limited degree, and with 
a feeling of indulgent humour, the claims put forth by Pro- 
fessor Yonge in favour of Lord Liverpool's recognition of the 
principles of free trade, his lordship’s declarations on that sub- 
ject being too shadowy and unsubstantial to be regarded a8 
anything like a politicalprophecy. Indeed, the attempts which 
Professor Yonge constantly makes to prove Lord Liverpool a 
far-seeing statesman are almost ludicrous in their baselessness — 
It was no disgrace to him that he was not born aman 

rate political genius, nor can it be the least disy 

his, memory to say that he was only a 
honest, affable, man of business. He 
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thinker nor as a Parliamentary orator; but it is admitted 
that he was a fair and honourable debater. He offended 
nobody by the superiority of his powers and accomplishments ; 
and, everybody being apparently as clever as himself, his lord- 
ship lived on the whole an easy life, winning good opinions 
and friends even in the enemy’s camp; originating nothing, but 
carrying on the business of the country in an easy, middle- 
course, Conservative sort of manner, and, like the 7'imes news- 
paper, following, rather than guiding or leading, the opinions 
of the dominant classes. Hence, if he was not bold and bril- 
liant, he was steady and safe. If it be asked how, with such 
a character at the head of affairs, our country achieved such 
distinction, the reply must be that she escaped ruin, and 
achieved a world-wide fame by her own inherent strength, even 
in spite of two such kings as George III. and George IV. 
While not bating one jot of our objections to the hodmanlike 
manner in which this work is mainly constructed, we are 
almost inclined to make un exception in favour of that part of 
it which relates to the case of Queen Caroline. Readers who 
may happen to reach that part of the book will thank Pro- 
fessor Yonge for even the appalling fullness of the documents 
quoted; but they will slightly wonder that he should take such 
pains over a scandal which exhibits his hero and his party in 
so unenviable, if not a degrading, light. "We may repeat also 


that it is rather to the undigested bulk of the correspondence | 


flung into the work that we object, than to the quality of the 


correspondence itself, however poorly written and dry much of | 


it is. 
historian or biographer will rejoice over the collection. 


As authentic material it is valuable, and some fature 
A few 


of the letters will possess an odd, almost comical, interest to | 


journalists and literary men of the present day. We may refer 
especially to a couple of letters, one from Robert Southey, 


physician, and philosopher, which were addressed to Lord 


with stones as he was returning through the Park from the 
House of Lords—a circumstance which was immediately 
followed by suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Southey’s 
letter is dated March 19, 1817, and, in advising the adoption 
of powerful measures in grappling with the spirit of discontent 
then existing inthecountry, hesays:—‘“I amcertainthatthe great 


body of the manufacturing populace are not merely discontented | 
with theGovernment, but absolutely abhor it with a deadly hatred, | 
and that in the metropolis this temper is so prevalent that if the | 
fear of the military were withdrawn, four-and-twenty hours | 
would not elapse before the tricoloured flag would be planted | 
Then, of course, he boldly attacks the | 


upon Carlton House.” 


liberty of the press. He denounces“ such manifestoes as those 


country.” Referring to his own past life, he proceeds to ex- 
plain that “the spirit of Jacobinism which influenced men in 
my sphere of life four-and-twenty years ago (myself, and men 
like me, among others) has disappeared from that class and 


sunk into the rabble, who would have torn me to pieces for | 
holding those opinions then, and would tear me to pieces for | 
Then returning to the “ seditious | 
press,” he avows, “I did hope that the first measure after the | 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act would have been to place | 
the chief incendiary writers in safe custody;” and, groaning | 


renouncing them now.” 


over the persistency of the seditious spirit, he ventures to pre- 
dict that “ upon the next season of dearth or commercial em- 





there is a green dragon at the North Pole): a godless nature, 
and a natureless abstract God, now an extramundane Homo 
Magnus, from whom the world has its being, the Allah of Maho- 
metan Monoidolism, and now the Sunday (or red-letter) name 
of gravitation, whereon the pater omnipotens wther is not em- 
ployed instead.” In another sentence he says that “ growth itself 
is but a disguised mode of being, made by the superinduction of 
jam data on a jam datum ;” and quite naturally, of course, 
the philosophical opium-eater gives utterance to this favourite 
political dogma :—“ It is high time, my lord, that the subjects of 
Christian government should be taught that neither historically 
or morally, in fact or by right, have men made the State; bat 
that the State, and that alone, makes them men.” Here, too, 
is a significant personal touch :—* From the so-called public I 
can scarcely wish for anything but neglect; from its literary 
and political guides I expect, and have experienced, nothing 
but inveterate and predetermined malignity.” Coleridge and 
Southey were better poets than politicians, though we can all 
now join in breathing “ Peace to their spirits!" We shall only 
quote, in conclusion, without entirely agreeing with it, the last 
sentence of Professor Yonge’s eulogy on the character of Lord 
Liverpool as Prime Minister :— Eminent for virtue and ability 
as have been many of those who in the same office have 
governed this country, Pitt alone has achieved a more brilliant, 
no one has left a more spotless fame.” 








PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS.* 


Tuese “ Confessions” attracted some attention while they 
were passing through the St. Pauls magazine, conducted by 


, Mr. Trollope, but, fi rt, we D ntured om any- 
poet laureate, and the other from Coleridge, poet, meta- | thing nadia Br any ah the anthro, * ‘ 


i , he point of exclaiming, “ Aut Diabolus, 
Liverpool in 1817, a year of distress and discontent throughout . indeed, we were on the point of exclaiming, u 


the country, of some machine-breaking, and the year in which | 
the Prince Regent was fired upon, and had his carriage pelted - 


Once or twice, 


aut Charles Lever!” and the book still reminds us of the latter 
more than of any other living writer; but why, if it were from his 
pen, should it be issued in this queer, quiet way ? However, 


| the “ Confessions” will make the readers of them laugh very 
_ heartily, and though there are only two real attempts at 


sketching character, while the whole thing is as slight as a 
farce, and very much like one, we fancy that nobody who 
makes Paul Gosslett’s acquaintance will forget his adventures 
in a hurry. 

The story, such as it is, is a series of surprises of ill-luck, 
which we shall certainly not do either the author or his readers 
the injustice of recounting in an abbreviated shape. It is not 
a new idea, but it is none the worse for that. Gil Blas is, on 
the whole, a lucky dog, from the time when he is “sold” 
by the gormandizing scamp at the hotel, who informs him 


M4 ‘“ all 
at:Oobbeh; Hone, and the Eeaminer,” &e, and shya,. You | that he is the seventh wonder of the world, to the “ plant 


must curb the press, or it will destroy the constitution of this | 


we hope to be excused for these vulgarities—by Don Raphael, 
and then onward to his misfortune with the bishop who could 
not bear to be told that his faculties were decaying, though he 
had engaged Gil Blas expressly to warn him when they showed 
any symptoms of getting weaker. Gil Blas has adventures of 
ill-luck which come upon us unexpectedly. “Paul Goslett’s 
Confessions” is not a story of character, like “ Gil Blas,” and it 
is, as we have already said, exceedingly slight, but it does not 
contain a single surprise which is inferior, as a surprise, to the 
Don Raphael trick in “Gil Blas.” This praise will not be 
misunderstood by our readers. “ Gil Blas” is a great novel, 
and “ Paul Gosslett” is a farce in the shape of a narrative, but it 
is a farce of genius, or something like it. The style frequently 


barrassment it will break out again, and, sooner or later, we | 1: into burlesque, but there are numerous touches of humour 


which will be by no means obvious to inattentive readers, and 


shall have all the horrors of a bellum servile. No means can | 
be effectual for checking the intolerable license of the | 
press, but that of making transportation the punish- | 
ment of its abuse.” Living, as we do, in the age of 


the book stands that difficult test of laughable writing—you 
can laugh at it more than once. 
It would be quite idle to say to publishers, “ Give up issuing 


universal suffrage, social harmony, and full literary freedom, we 
can pity the perturbation of poor Southey, though he does help 
to show that the Administration of Lord Liverpool was hardly 
the perfect, rose-coloured thing it looks in the pages of Pro- 
fessor Yonge. The letter of Coleridge, which is dated High- 
gate, July 28, 1817, is traly a wonderful production, and we 
are not surprised that the intellect of Lord Liverpool was sorely 
puzzled by it. It is an essay of about seven pages of this book, 
explaining that his system of metaphysics is favourable to good 
government. What must the unmetaphysical Premier have 
thought when he came across a sentence like this:—“ What, 
indeed, but the wages of death can be expected from a doctrine 
which degrades the Deity intoa blank hypothesis, and that the 
hypothesis of a clockwork-maker, say rather the hypoporesis or 
suffretion, fairly open to Darwin’s sarcasm (the fifteenth part 
of the atmosphere disappears we know not how: therefore, 





long novels for railway reading, and let us have more books like 
‘Paul Gosslett ’ to take into the train on a journey ;” because 
it is not everybody, not even every humourist, who can produce 
such books. Many men might have put as much fan within 
the same narrow compass,—150 pages,—but, then, very few 
men could have bound the fun up in such a series of naturally- 
brought-about surprises, and wound up with one more, just for 
fan. And when ordinary readers are dull, or “ full of nothing 
but vacancy,” as the Irishman said, they want to be. carried 
forward by a succession of incidents. However, let us take a 
few samples—such as will not affect the interest of the book 


_ to those who may buy it—of the felicitous fooling of these 


“ Confessions.” ; 
At the end of the story, Paul Gosslett, though as innocent 





* Paul Gosslett’s Confessions in Love, Law, and the Civil Service, With an 
Illustration by Marcus Stone, London; Virtue & Co, ot oa 
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as a daisy, finds himself involved in a horrible divorce 
case ‘= 


“Toe MacNamara divorce was a nine-days’ scandal. And ‘if the 
baseness of the black-hearted iniquity of the degraded creature who 
crept into a family as a supplicant that he might pollute it with dis- 
honour; who tracked his victim, as the Indian tracks his enemy, from 
lair to Jair—silent, stealthily, and with savage intensity—never falter- 
ing from apy momentary pang of conscience, nor hesitating in his vile 
purpose from any passing gleam of virtue; if this wretch, stigmatized 
by nature with a rotten heart,and branded by a name that will sound 
appropriately in the anvala of crime, for he is called Gosslett ;’—if 
all this, and a great deal more in the same fashion, is not familiar to 
the reader, it is because he has not carefully studied the Demosthenic 
orations of the Court of Arches.” 


The last clause is poor and commonplace, but the absurdity 
of attaching a special odour of depravity to the bare word 
Gosslett—“ for he is called Gosslett’’—a name which, if it 
suggests anything, suggests the simple but virtuous gosling— 
is a capital non-sequitur. The équivoque of the love-letters of 
the lady who entrapped him is very amusing. It must be 
understood that Gosslett is at the head of a hydropathic 
establishment in Germany, and that Mrs. Dacre (who plays a 
part similar to that of the lady in the Don Raphael episode in 
“ Gil Blas ”) is a patient :— 


“Tf Mrs. Dacre’s notes were very brief, they were not less enig- 
matical,—she was the strangest writer that ever put pen to paper. 
Thus, to give an instance, the ice application she always referred to 
as ‘my coldness,’ and she would say, ‘ How long is your coldness to 
continue, bave I not had enough of it yet? This coldness is becoming 
tiresome, and if it be continued, how am I to go out with you?’ In 
another note, referring to our intended drive, she says, ‘ If it is a ques- 
tion of running away, I must have a word to sey first, for though I 
believe you have no fears on that ecore, I am not so courageous.’ 
Virginie had been telling stories about my ponies; they were frisky, 
it is true, and it was thus her mistress alluded tothem. Some dis- 
paragement of me as a whip provoked this remark from her. ‘As 
the time draws nearer I ask myself, Shall I trust myself to your 
guidance? Who can say what may come of it?’”’ 


Take a few passages from Gosslett’s diary in that portion of 
his adventures which relates to love :— 


“‘ Why does the parish clerk always bring up a chicken when he 
comes with a message ? 

“* Lizzy did not own she made the beefsteak dumpling, but the maid 
seemed to let the secret out by bringing in a little amethyst ring she 
had forgotten on the kitchen table. I wish she knew that I'd be glad 
= — make dumplings. I am fond of dumplings. To try and tell 

er this. 

“Mrs. D. sus Lizzie is attached to me. I don’t think she 
approves of it. D.D. would not object if I became an Orangeman. 
Query, what effect would that have on my future career? Conld I 
b2 an Orangeman without being able to sing the ‘Boyne Water’ ? 
for I never could hum a tune in my life. To inquire about this. 

“* Who was the man who behaved badly to Lizzy? And how did 
he behave badly? This is a very vital point, though not easy to 
come at, 

“ 18cth.—Lizzy likes, I may say loves me. The avowal was made 
this morning, when I was carrying up two pounds of sugar and one 
of soap from the village. She eaid, ‘Oh, Mr. Gosslett, if you knew 


‘how unhappy I am!’ ” 


The notion of putting this down as an avowal of passion, the 
criticism “This is a very vital point,” and the memorandum, 
“to try and tell her this ” (7. ¢., that he is fond of dumplings), 
are unctuously preposterous, and yet how naturally they are 
jotted down ; but, of course, that is half the fun in all such 
humonr. 

Under Gosslett’s management the cold-water-cure plan is, 
of course, a dead failure; but see how he treats the intimation 
of the proposition that it must be closed :— 


“‘ As we had at this period eighty-four servants in the house, sixteen 
horses in the stables, and a staff of thicty-two gardeners and boatmen, 
not to speak of runners, commissiovaires, and general loungers, I was 
not amezed when a telegram came in these words: ‘ Close the house, 
place Dechworth in charge, and come over to London.’ To this I 
replied, ‘ Telegram received ; compliance most undesirable. Autumn 
season just opening. Place in full beauty.—P.G.” 

“TI will not weary the reader with a mere commercial wrangle ;— 
how the Committee reproached me, and how I rejoined; how they 
called names, and I hinted at defamation; how they issued an order 
for my dismissal, and I demurred and demanded due notice. We 
abused each other all September, and opened October in full cry of 
matual attack and defence. By this time, too, we were at law. They 
applied for a ‘mandamus’ to get rid of me, and my counsel argued 
that I was without the four seas of the realm, and could not be attacked. 
They tried to reach me by the statute of frauds, but there was no 


treaty with Nassau, and I could not be touched. All this contention | 


and quarrelling was like sulphate of quinine to me,—I grew robust 
and strong under the excitement, and discovered a lightness of heart 
and a buoyancy of nature, I had believed had long left me for ever; 


and though they stopped my salary and dishonoured my drafts, I lived | 
a put the garrison on the same diet, with @ — 


on fruit and vegetables, an 
sverel allowance of wine, which more than reconciled them to the 
system. 


.| taining little volume to our readers. 





The reader will gather for himself the fan of a flabby-minded 
man like Paul Gosslett suddenly “ developing ” into energy and 
fat under the tonic influence of legal proceedings which he knew 
could never touch him. Earlier in the narrative, when Gosslett’s 
prospects are particular'y gloomy, he counts his money, finds 
it just enough to bury him, indulges in gloomy thoughts, and 
weeps :— 













































































**T locked the door to be alone with my own thoughts, and, opening 
my writing-desk, I spread before me four sovereigns and some silver. 
‘ Barely my faneral expenses,’ said I, bitterly. 1 leaned my head on 
my hand, and fell into a mood of sad thought. I wasu’t a bit of a 
poet. I couldn’t have made three lines of verse had you given me a 
million for it; but somehow I bethought me of Chatterton in his 
garret, and said to myself, ‘ Like him, poor Gosslett sunk, famished in 
the midst of plenty,—a man in all the vigour of youth, able, active, 
and energetic, with a mind richly gifted, and a heart tender as a 
woman's.’ I couldn’t go on. I blubbered out intoa fit of crying 
that nearly choked me. 

* ¢ Please, sir,’ said the maid, tapping at the door, ‘ the gentleman 
in the next room begs you not to laugh so lond.” 

“*Laogh!’ burst I out. ‘Tell him, woman, to take care and be 
present at the inquest. His evidence will be invaluable.’ ... . 

‘I tried to take a retrospect of my life, and see where and how I 
might have done better; but all I could collect was, that I had met 
nothing bat ingratitude and injust’ce, while others, with bat a tithe of 
my capacity, had risen to wealth and honour. I, fated to evil from 
my birth, fought my long fight with fortune, and sank at last, ex- 
hausted. I wonder will any one ever say, ‘Poor Gosslett’? I 
wonder will there be—even late though it be—one voice to declare, 
‘That was no common man! Gosslett, in any country bat our own, 
would have been distinguished and honoured. To great powers of 
judgment he united a fancy rich, varied, and picturesque; his tem- 
perament was poetic, but his reasoning faculties asserted the mastery 
over his imagination?’ Will they be acute enough to read me thas? 
Will they know—in one word—will they know the man they have 
suffered to perish in the midst of them? My one gleam of comfort 
was the unavailing regret I should leave to a world that had neglected 
me. ‘ Yes,’ said I bitterly, ‘ weep on, and cease not.’ ” 


One more passage. Gosslett is despatched on a mission to 
some brigands in Italy. 


“While he was thus frothing and foaming I took my hat, and 
passing quietly through the ranks of his household, descended the 
stairs, and proceeded into the street. 

“JT reached the ‘ Vittoria’ in no bland humoar. I must own that I 
was flurried and irritated in no common d I was too much 
excited to be able clearly to decide how far the insult I had received 
required explanation and apology, or if it had passed the limits in 
which apology is still possible. 

“ Perhaps, thought I, if I call him out he’ll hand me over to the 
police; perhaps he’ll have me sent over the frontier. Who knows 
what may be the limit to a Minister's power? While I was thus 
speculating and canvassing with myself, a card was presented to me 
by the waiter—‘ Mr. Sponnington, Attaché, H.M.’s Legation, Naples,’ 
and as suddenly the owner of it entered the room. 

“ He was a fair-faced, blue-eyed young man, very short-sighted, 
with a faint lisp and an eff-minate air. He bowed slightly as he came 
forward, and said, ‘ Yon’re Mr. Gosslett, ain’t you?’ And not waiting 
for any reply, te sat down and opened a roll of papers on the table. 
‘Here are your instructions. You are to follow them when you can, 
you know, and diverge from them whenever you must. That is, do 
whatever you like, and take the consequences. Sir James won't see 
you again. He says you insulted him, but he says that of almost 
every one. The covk insults him when the soup is too salt, and I 
insulted him last week by writing with pale ink.’ ” 
That definition of diplomatic instructions—* Do whatever you 
like, and take the consequences ”—is worthy, as some reviewers 
would say, to be written in letters of gold everywhere; for it 
is a joke of universal application—a perfect abridgment of 
what is known among mankind as “ a friend’s advice.” 

Here and there in these “Confessions” the reader will 
recognise a hastily-sketched likeness. The interview with Lord 
Palmerston is evidently modelled upon one which actually took 
place, and the glimpse you get of that Minister in quite a new 
light really communicates something worth knowing : there is 
much character in the sketch. The reference to “ Beales,” on 
page 52, is surely an anachronism. On page 116 we are told 
that doctors assure us that savages do not have dyspepsia; 
but is that so? Do doctors assure us of anything of the kind, 
or is not the fact quite the other way ? While we are finding fault 
we may just notice that the author falls occasionally into the 
error—perhaps nearly unavoidable—of making Gosslett, who is 
a commonplace fellow, talk like a man of ability. And, once 
more, Mr. Tupper is a much overdone topic, and cleverer people 
could afford to leave him alone, even if there were no suc! 
as the Golden Rule. Besides, to say that “¢razts in thet 
man’s writings vibrated in the closer chambers of the heart,” is 
to make a bad metaphor. i 

In conclusion, we will only add that “ Paul Gossletts Oon- 
fessions ” contains some really good hints of Italian i 
and occasional touches which prove that the author is 1 yg Pe 

more than a joker. We cheerfully commend this ry 5. en 
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PINDAR.* 


One has to get into a very artificial and mechanical dulness 
of soul for those eight words, “ The Odes of Pindar Translated 
into English Prose,” not to jar one as an incongruity and a 
solecism. Pindar is good, and English prose is good; but 
“Pindar in English Prose” is a combination that can be 
justified only by special considerations. Even the words 
themselves require to be taken in exceptional senses, in order 
to avoid contradiction. For Pindar himself, the grand old 
Theban who roved among the immortals of Parnassus like 
Jove among inferior gods,—the Pindar who was as pre-eminently 
the lyrist of Greece as Homer was her poet, or Aristophanes her 
comic dramatist, or Thucydides her historian,+ has never been 
in any true sense “ translated” into either prose or verse in any 
language, and probably never will be. If we must have what 
passes for a translation, however,—and there is no author who 
may be more profitably studied by the aid of one than Pindar, 
—by all means let us have it in honest prose. Then we shall 
understand there is no false pretence about it; that the trans- 
lator is rendering us the simple but invaluable service of helping 
us to appreciate and enjoy the original for ourselves ; and that 
he is not making believe to transfer into our mother-tongue 
what, if he is competent for his task, he knows perfectly 
well can never be transferred. Of all who have attempted 
the translation of Pindar, we should without hesitation 
give first place to Mr. Paley, and at the same time we 
should deprecate the idea that his work is to be taken 
as anything more than a reliable, scholarly, and very able 
guide through paths that are difficult to explore. You can as 
little see Pindar in a “ version” as you can see Mont Blanc in 
a photograph. It is now over a hundred years since Gilbert 
West—an able Christ Church man, who afterwards became 
Clerk to the Privy Council, and was the friend of Lord 
Lyttelton—ventured on a metrical translation of these wondrous 
epinician or triumphal odes. He was followed by Moore, at no 
great distance, but with no greater success. A verdict went by 
general consent that they had essayed a task that was beyond 
them, and it is a verdict’ which no appeal is likely to reverse. 
Long after them came Mr. Wheelwright, an elegant scholar, 
who held a prebend’s stall at Lincoln, and whose translation 
deserved a better welcome than it received. Some three years 
later the more ambitious “ Pindar in English Verse,” 
by Cary (also a Christ Church man), with all the minor bnt not 
unimportant advantages of Moxon’s publishing. It has been 
the fashion to admire Cary’s translations, but in his “ Pindar” 
it appears to us that he certainly failed. He shows us that 
fluency is very compatible with obscurity, and that one needs 
@ much rarer endowment than that of an agreeable scholarship 
before attempting to put Pindar into English verse. Of late 
our scholarship has been wiser’and more modest. Yet the 
question is less of modesty, perhaps, than of a thorough under- 
standing and true perception. Our greatest poets have possessed 
these, and have let Pindar alone accordingly. With yet more 
reason, then, might the lesser poets have refrained from the 
attempt to render Pindar into English verse. If you get 
grandeur, terseness, sublimity, depth, you have not Pindar; 
if you get Pindar, you most certainly will miss the qualities 
we have named,—in which Pindar was unrivalled unless by 
ABschylus,—and you will miss them simply because they cannot 
be transferred into idioms so contrasted as our own, Quite 
apart, moreover, from the insurmountable difficulty of con- 
trasted idioms, and from the difficulties of remote subject- 
matter and of condensed and intense expression, it is of Pindar 
almost more than of any other classic we may say what Denham 
said of Fanshawe’s “ Faithful Shepherd ”— 


“Nor ought a genius less than his that writ 
Attempt translation : for transplanted wit 
All the defects of air and soil doth share, 
And colder brains like colder climates are.” 


There are no finer odes in any language than may be gathered 
from Dryden, Milton, Cowley, Shelley, Sart Seveatane 
and if onr reader will do penance for his sins by imagining 
how they would read in the feeble stateliness of Boileau or the 
pleasing jingle of Lamartine’s blank verse, he may form some 
idea of the gulf that yawns between Pindar as he is, and 
Pindar as he appears in Cary and West and Moore. We have 
formed so high an estimate of the vigorous and remarkably 
faithful prose translation by Mr. Paley, that we shall point out 
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a blemish or two that would be easily removed, and which, 
though comparatively slight, are yet sufficient to interfere with 
the excellence of the work as a whole. Mr. Paley must have 
known beforehand that it was impossible he should present, in 
a preface of fewer than thirty pages, anything approaching to 
a conclusive discussion of such questions as the antiquity of 
writing and of a written literature, the integrity of the “ Iliad” 
and the “ Odyssey,” and the use that Pindar made or did not 
make of the Theban and Trojan Epics respectively. They are 
questions, moreover, that are entirely extraneous and foreign. 
They affect neither the text nor the translation. Then would 
it not have been better to omit them altogether? As it is, 
they look like an episodical introduction of crotchets that the 
author must needs ventilate, whether his readers like it or not. 

There is one line in Mr. Paley’s preface we shall ask him to 
blot ont. It is that in which he makes the mistaken, and, as 
we think, unscholarly, profession of having executed his trans- 
lation “ in plain unvarnished Saxon English,” We take a 
page at random, and, in the first six lines of it, we find 
“ instituted,” “victory,” “ just,” “ flower,” “ state,” “ courage,” 
“ secured,” “sacred,” “ abode,” and the doubtful “ spoils.” 
We take another page at random, and find “ fortunes,” 
“ chequered,” “ attends,” “ prosperity,” ‘“ exempt,” “ sires,” 
city,” “ contests,” “ glorious,” “ returned,” “ undaunted,” in 
the last six lines. Not one of the words is open to exception, 
we think, but on what ground the translation which contains 
them should be spoken of as “ plain unvarnished Saxon 
English” we cannot make out. It is as much “ Saxon 
English,” perhaps, as the review of it we are now writing, and 
is no more so. 

We know of no more interesting questions in reference to 
Pindar and his time than those of the peculiar function he 
sustained and the secondary sources of the influence he possessed. 
The primary sources of his influence were undoubtedly in him- 
self—in his genius, his power of graphic delineation, his broad 
humanity, his high culture, and the artistic perfection he so 
resolately and patiently sought. We fancy it is sometimes 
overlooked by the ambitious indolence of not a few of the 
moderns, that the great poets and historians of antiquity were 
almost always men of thorough culture and most painstaking 
industry. Pindar was no exception to the rule. It is quite 
true that his celebrity was very early attained, but it is equally 
true that he did not achieve it at a bound. The secondary 
sources of Pindar’s influence were to be found in the manners 
and institutions of his countrymen and his age. It was these 
that made possible the very notable function he discharged. 
Save for a few quotations of little practical worth, the whole 
of Pindar’s works now extant are the epinician odes. His 
drinking-songs, dancing-songs, eulogies, hymns, dirges, have 
all perished. The odes have remained, and even the most 
ardent worshipper of Pindar may admit that other things 
besides their superb and intrinsic merit have contributed to so 
happy a result. We have no time for the enjoyment of a 
general description of the occasions of their composition. It 
must suffice to note that they always refer to the victory of 
some competitor in the Olympian or other games, <A grand 
celebration followed the contest, and when the victor returned 
home, the whole city and district turned out to give him an 
ovation in which music and song and religion and revelry were 
all largely mingled. The songs which Pindar wrote for 
such triumphs were the odes which his countrymen were 
naturally most unwilling to let die. They are only a small 
portion of what Pindar wrote, but they are enough to show us 
what a fine, and great, and genial nature he possessed. They 
make us conscious of a noble personality, full of wealth, and 
kindness, and truth. We see that, according to the light of 
his time, Pindar was deeply religious. He was also thoroughly 
sincere. And perhaps these two qualities, not less than some 
that are more striking and more brilliant at first glance, con- 
tributed to his unbounded popularity and his power. It were 
scarcely extravagant to say that, through his triumphal odes, 
he made himself the moral philosopher, the wise parliamentary 
orator, the friend and benefactor of all Greece. Men felt they 
could trust him; and that, however intense might be their 
admiration for his genius, there was no reason why they should 
not equally regard him with personal reverence and love. 








A STORY OF TWO COUSINS.* 


A ricH and eccentric uncle with poor nephews to speculate ” 
upon the disposal of his wealth, are characters not unknown 
either in real Mife or in fiction ; and these are the principal figures 
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in Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novel. Happily, the authoress has 
not introduced a villain, but has rightly considered that the 
auri sacra fames is a passion sufficiently strong within the 
whole human family to raise an interest in those persons sub- 
mitted to its temptations. To be poor is eminently disagree- 
able. 


alone will bring into possession, so many benevolent actions 
that are out of the reach of the poor. It seems almost as 








There are so many beautiful things that money alone | 
will bring within sight, so many desirable things that money | 





though poverty robs life of all that is most graceful and | 
desirable ; for how is it possible for a man to give his mind to | 
considerations for the improvement of mankind when he is | 
wholly taken up with the necessary considerations of his indi- | 
vidual bread-and-butter? A man may have a soul yearning | 


for all that is beautiful in nature and in art, and yet be com- 
pelled by poverty to drive a Pickford’s van. Nature is kind 
enough gradually to take away from such a one the gifts 
which, under more favourable circumstances, would have been 
the crown of life, and in mercy to make existence endurable by 
deadening the mind. To be young and to be rich, what more 
can a fairy godmother do for mortals? To be young is to 
believe in happiness, and in the power of riches. So, in the 
present story, when the cousins, Godfrey and Tristram Vere, 
being poor and very young, both fall in love with Beatrice 
Dormer, the daughter of Lord Dormer of Avonscliffe, the con- 
sideration above all others in their minds is which will be the 
heir to their wealthy uncle, Robert Vere. The parents of 
both cousins are people with mach good sense, and feel from 
the first return of the rich uncle from India how bad will be 
the effect on their own minds, and on the minds of their 
children, of indulging expectations of his wealth; and yet, being 
human, they are unable to put such thoughts entirely away 
from them. Undoubtedly, the description of the struggle to 
keep down these thoughts is one of the finest pieces of delineation 
in the book. Tristram, the son of the younger branch of the 
family, is the favourite with Mr. Robert Vere; but Godfrey is the 
son of the elder branch, and as Mr. Vere has invested most of his 
money in the purchase of an estate near Avonscliffe, Godfrey 
has the custom of primogeniture in his favour. Mr. Vere him- 
self carefully avoids giving any clue to his intentions, while 
Beatrice Dormer, liking both the cousins well, although 
positively in love with neither, is prepared to give her affections 
to whichever is in a position to ask for her hand. Beatrice is a 
type of the good, gentle, sensible English girl, with capabilities 
for great and enduring affection and self-sacrifice. Knowing, how- 
ever, the value of wealth and position, she is not likely to allow 
herself to be carried away by any extravagance of sentiment, 
or to commit any of the follies which lady novelists of the 
present day usually attribute to their heroines. When the 
rich uncle died, without any will being found, and Godfrey, 
succeeding to the estates, asks her to marry him, she consents, 
and comes to love her husband with a great love. Tristram, 
crushed in spirit for the time by the loss of his hoped-for bride 
and fortune, goes to Canada with his regiment. Godfrey, on 
the morning of his marriage, finds a will in the pocket of his 
uncle’s dressing-gown leaving the estates to Tristram. Getting 
a cab he rushes to Lord Dormer’s house in time to see him 
handing Beatrice into the carriage. It is too late now, thinks 
Godfrey, to tell before the marriage that the will has been 
discovered, but he determines to do so afterwards. How can 
he at such a moment, when heaven seems to have opened for 
him, consent to be thrust down into the uttermost depths P 
He cares nothing for the money; but Beatrice—how can he 
consent to lose her? So he falls into temptation, and a nature 
full of love for all that is generous and benevolent, suffers the 
tortures of the damned for the crime of momentarily yielding 
to its weakness. The will is suppressed, but it is to be made 
known after the honeymoon. Time, however, does not make 
such confession easier; and for a whole year, until an heir is 
born to Godfrey, the angels and the devils struggle for his soul. 
At last the powers of good triumph, and a letter is written 
to Tristram ; but how can Godfrey, who hoped to be a tower of 
strength to his wife, leading her upward and heavenward, bear 
the humiliation of his crime? He dare not appear before his 
wife and child a broken idol, perhaps to be loathed as a 
criminal, and despised as a cheat; at the best to be pitied as a 
weak and miserable sinner. About the time when a reply 
could be received from Tristram in Canada, Godfrey disappears, 
and is only found, months afterwards, upon his deathbed in 
. a village, by Tristram, who has generously destroyed 

We do no injustice to the authoress in sketching the plot of 
the story, for it is not in the plot that the interest lies, but in 
the delineation of character and suffering; and that delineation 
18 unusaally powerful. There is not a single character in the 





book that the reader will not respect. That Godfrey should 
have fallen for a while before so great a temptation is simply 
an acknowledgment of his humanity. No doubt it is pleasant 
to find everything come right at the end of a story, but unfor- 
tunately in real life things will somehow too often go wrong, and 
it is useless to shut our eyes to the fact. The perusal of sucha 
story as that of the “ Two Cousins” should tend to make us 
less self-reliant, and to give soul and meaning to the prayer, 
‘* Lead us not into temptation,” which the authoress has placed 
upon the title page. 








THE RIVER PLATE* 


One of the peculiarities of the bitter and bloody conflict now 
raging in South America, is the sympathy for Paraguay which 
it has awakened among people in England who know nothing 
of the right and wrong of the quarrel. That sympathy, openly 
expressed in journals, and freely acknowledged in private con- 
versation, is not to be attributed to the fact that the fight 
between Paraguay and her chief enemy is the struggle between a 
republic and an empire. People holding the most diverse political 
creeds are all for Paraguay, become eloquent over the bravery 
of that hardy and determined State, and are not slow to express 
the hope, which recent events do not tend to strengthen, that 
her courage and invincible perseverance may win the day for 
her in spite of the combined strength of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
the Argentine Confederation. The extraordinary “ plack” of 
the Paraguayan Republic has doubtless much to do with the 
general favour in which it is held; but when we come toa 
bare historical narrative of the events leading up to the war, it 
is almost impossible to say which side is in the right, This 
statement of facts is briefly as follows. 
or less important kind had always been interfering with the 
harmonious relations of the States in the Parand section of 
South America, occasionally being thought worthy of a para- 
graph in English newspapers, to the no sinall bewilderment of 
industrious English readers. On the 5th of March, 1865, 
President Lopez, an energetic and ambitious man, summoned 
an extraordinary session of the Paraguayan Congress to take 
into consideration certain slights and wrongs which the republic 
had suffered at the hands of its powerful neighbour, Brazil. On 
the real basis of these supposed insults, Englishmen are not in 
a position to deliver an opinion. If we except the tidings which 
the Levant Herald occasionally publishes for the amusement of 
Europe, the news from South America may be considered the most 
lying intelligenceintheworld. The successive cautions with which 
the daily newspapers preface any statement of the position of the 
war between Brazil and Paraguay have come to be unnecessary ; 
for the experienced reader knows that he ought never to trust 
any bit of information until it is several months old, and has 
been corroborated by independent authorities. However, 
President Lopez complained, firstly, of Brazil having violated 
the equilibrium of the River Plate; secondly, of her having 


thirdly, of her having paid no attention to an offer made by 
Paraguay of mediation between Brazil and Uruguay ; fourthly, 


lastly, of her having amassed her forces for the purpose of 
making inroads on Paraguay. All this simply meant that 
Paragnay was disgusted ; and that, if she was not propitiated 
in some way, she meant to fight. The Paraguayan Senate 


offered him a salary of 60,000 silver dollars a year, which he dis- 
tinctly refused. Paraguay seems to have resolved to open the 
ball with an attack upon her southerly neighbour, the 
Argentine Confederation. A fleet of war-steamers was sent 
down the Parana, and laid violent hands on some of the 
Argentine vessels. At the same time a force of 5,000 infantry 
proceeded to occupy the city of Corrientes; and on the 
following day Lopez proclaimed war against the Confederation. 


guayan Government into the air. The conditions of this 
alliance were so peculiar, however, that Mr, Hutchinson 


remarks :—“ In a common-sense point of view, no greatererror 


this.” And so began the war of which we have not yet seen — 
the end. The bravery and brilliant feats of the Paraguayans » 

have been admitted even by their enemies, 
history. Speaking from his own experience, Mr. Hutehinson - 
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« Although in this war I have little feoling save that of neutrality 
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PINDAR.* 


Ove has to get into a very artificial and mechanical dulness 
of soul for those eight words, “ The Odes of Pindar Translated 
into English Prose,” not to jar one as an incongruity and a 
solecism. Pindar is good, and English prose is good; but 
“ Pindar in English Prose” is a combination that can be 
justified only by special considerations. Even the words 
themselves require to be taken in exceptional senses, in order 
to avoid contradiction, For Pindar himself, the grand old 
Theban who roved among the immortals of Parnassus like 
Jove among inferior gods,—the Pindar who was as pre-eminently 
the lyrist of Greece as Homer was her poet, or Aristophanes her 
comic dramatist, or Thucydides her historian,+ has never been 
in any true sense “ translated ” into either prose or verse in any 
language, and probably never will be. If we must have what 
passes for a translation, however,—and there is no author who 
may be more profitably studied by the aid of one than Pindar, 
—by all means let us have it in honest prose. Then we shall 
understand there is no false pretence about it; that the trans- 
lator is rendering us the simple but invaluable service of helping 
us to appreciate and enjoy the original for ourselves ; and that 
he is not making believe to transfer into our mother-tongue 
what, if he is competent for his task, he knows perfectly 
well can never be transferred. Of all who have attempted 
the translation of Pindar, we should without hesitation 
give first place to Mr. Paley, and at the same time we 
should deprecate the idea that his work is to be taken 
as anything more than a reliable, scholarly, and very able 
guide through paths that are difficult to explore. You can as 
little see Pindar in a “ version” as you can see Mont Blanc in 
a photograph. It is now over a hundred years since Gilbert 
West—an able Christ Church man, who afterwards became 
Clerk to the Privy Council, and was the friend of Lord 
Lyttelton—ventured on a metrical translation of these wondrous 
epinician or triumphal odes. He was followed by Moore, at no 
great distance, but with no greater success. A verdict went by 
general consent that they had essayed a task that was beyond 
them, and it is a verdict which no appeal is likely to reverse. 
Long after them came Mr, Wheelwright, an elegant scholar, 
who held a prebend’s stall at Lincoln, and whose translation 
deserved a better welcome than it received. Some three years 
later appeared the more ambitious “ Pindar in English Verse,” 
by Cary (also a Christ Church man), with all the minor but not 
unimportant advantages of Moxon’s publishing. It has been 
the fashion to admire Cary’s translations, bat in his “ Pindar” 
it appears to us that he certainly failed. He shows us that 
fluency is very compatible with obscurity, and that one needs 
@ much rarer endowment than that of an agreeable scholarship 
before attempting to put Pindar into English verse. Of late 
our scholarship has been wiser°and more modest. Yet the 
question is less of modesty, perhaps, than of a thorough under- 
standing and true perception. Our greatest poets have possessed 
these, and have let Pindar alone accordingly. With yet more 
reason, then, might the lesser poets have refrained from the 
attempt to render Pindar into English verse. If you get 
grandeur, terseness, sublimity, depth, you have not Pindar; 
if you get Pindar, you most certainly will miss the qualities 
we have named,—in which Pindar was unrivalled unless by 
Aischylus,—and you will miss them simply because they cannot 
be transferred into idioms so contrasted as our own. Quite 
apart, moreover, from the insurmountable difficulty of con- 
trasted idioms, and from the difficulties of remote subject- 
matter and of condensed and intense expression, it is of Pindar 
almost more than of any other classic we may say what Denham 
said of Fanshawe’s “ Faithful Shepherd ”— 


“Nor ought @ genius less than his that writ 
Attempt translation: for transplanted wit 
All the defects of air and soil doth share, 
And colder brains like colder climates are.” 


There are no finer odes in any language than may be gathered 
from Dryden, Milton, Cowley, Shelley, rm Seconiene 
and if our reader will do penance for his sins by imagining 
how they would read in the feeble stateliness of Boileau or the 
pleasing jingle of Lamartine’s blank verse, he may form some 
idea of the gulf that yawns between Pindar as he is, and 
Pindar as he appears in Cary and West and Moore. We have 
formed so high an estimate of the vigorous and remarkably 
faithful prose translation by Mr. Paley, that we shall point out 
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a blemish or two that would be easily removed, and which, 
though comparatively slight, are yet sufficient to interfere with 
the excellence of the work as a whole. Mr. Paley must have 
known beforehand that it was impossible he should present, in 
a preface of fewer than thirty pages, anything approaching to 
a conclusive discussion of such questions as the antiquity of 
writing and of a written literature, the integrity of the “ Iliad” 
and the “ Odyssey,” and the use that Pindar made or did not 
make of the Theban and Trojan Epics respectively. They are 
questions, moreover, that are entirely extraneous and foreign. 
They affect neither the text nor the translation. Then would 
it not have been better to omit them altogether? As it is, 
they look like an episodical introduction of crotchets that the 
author must needs ventilate, whether his readers like it or not. 

There is one line in Mr. Paley’s preface we shall ask him to 
blot out. It is that in which he makes the mistaken, and, as 
we think, unscholarly, profession of having executed his trans- 
lation “in plain unvarnished Saxon English,” We take a 
page at random, and, in the first six lines of it, we find 
“ instituted,” “ victory,” “just,” “ flower,” “ state,” “ courage,” 
“ secured,” “ sacred,” “ abode,” and the doubtful “ spoils.” 
We take another page at random, and find “fortunes,” 
“ chequered,” “ attends,” “ prosperity,” ‘“ exempt,” ‘“ sires,” 
city,” “ contests,” “ glorious,” “ returned,” “ undaunted,” in 
the last six lines. Not one of the words is open to exception, 
we think, but on what ground the translation which contains 
them should be spoken of as “ plain unvarnished Saxon 
English” we cannot make out. It is as much “ Saxon 
English,” perhaps, as the review of it we are now writing, and 
is no more so. 

We know of no more interesting questions in reference to 
Pindar and his time than those of the peculiar function he 
sustained and the secondary sources of the influence he possessed. 
The primary sources of his influence were undoubtedly in him- 
self—in his genius, his power of graphic delineation, his broad 
humanity, his high culture, and the artistic perfection he so 
resolutely and patiently sought. We fancy it is sometimes 
overlooked by the ambitious indolence of not a few of the 
moderns, that the great poets and historians of antiquity were 
almost always men of thorough culture and most painstaking 
industry. Pindar was no exception to the rule. It is quite 
true that his celebrity was very early attained, but it is equally 
true that he did not achieve it at a bound. The secondary 
sources of Pindar’s influence were to be found in the manners 
and institutions of his countrymen and his age. It was these 
that made possible the very notable function he discharged. 
Save for a few quotations of little practical worth, the whole 
of Pindar’s works now extant are the epinician odes. His 
drinking-songs, dancing-songs, eulogies, hymns, dirges, have 
all perished. The odes have remained, and even the most 
ardent worshipper of Pindar may admit that other things 
besides their superb and intrinsic merit have contributed to so 
happy a result. We have no time for the enjoyment of a 
general description of the occasions of their composition. It 
must suffice to note that they always refer to the victory of 
some competitor in the Olympian or other games. <A grand 
celebration followed the contest, and when the victor returned 
home, the whole city and district turned out to give him an 
ovation in which music and song and religion and revelry were 
all largely mingled. The songs which Pindar wrote for 
such triumphs were the odes which his countrymen were 
naturally most unwilling to let die. They are only a small 
portion of what Pindar wrote, but they are enough to show us 
what a fine, and great, and genial nature he possessed. They 
make us conscious of a noble personality, full of wealth, and 
kindness, and truth. We see that, according to the light of 
his time, Pindar was deeply religious. He was also thoroughly 
sincere. And perhaps these two qualities, not less than some 
that are more striking and more brilliant at first glance, con- 
tributed to his unbounded popularity and his power. It were 
scarcely extravagant to say that, through his triumphal odes, 
he made himself the moral philosopher, the wise parliamentary 
orator, the friend and benefactor of all Greece. Men felt they 
could trust him; and that, however intense might be their 
admiration for his genius, there was no reason why they should 
not equally regard him with personal reverence and love. 








A STORY OF TWO COUSINS.* 


A Rich and eccentric uncle with poor nephews to speculate | 
upon the disposal of his wealth, are characters not unknown 
either in real life or in fiction ; and these are the principal figures 
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in Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novel. Happily, the authoress has 
not introduced a villain, but has rightly considered that the 
auri sacra fames is a passion sufficiently strong within the 
whole human family to raise an interest in those persons sub- 
mitted to its temptations. To be poor is eminently disagree- 
able. There are so many beautiful things that money alone 
will bring within sight, so many desirable things that money 
alone will bring into possession, so many benevolent actions 
that are out of the reach of the poor. It seems almost as 
though poverty robs life of all that is most graceful and 
desirable; for how is it possible for a man to give his mind to 
considerations for the improvement of mankind when he is 
wholly taken up with the necessary considerations of his indi- 
vidual bread-and-butter? A man may have a soul yearning 
for all that is beautiful in nature and in art, and yet be com- 
pelled by poverty to drive a Pickford’s van. Nature is kind 
enough gradually to take away from such a one the gifts 
which, under more favourable circumstances, would have been 
the crown of life, and in mercy to make existence endurable by 


deadening the mind. To be young and to be rich, what more | 


can a fairy godmother do for mortals? To be young is to 
believe in happiness, and in the power of riches. So, in the 
present story, when the cousins, Godfrey and Tristram Vere, 
being poor and very young, both fall in love with Beatrice 
Dormer, the daughter of Lord Dormer of Avonscliffe, the con- 


sideration above all others in their minds is which will be the | 


heir to their wealthy uncle, Robert Vere. The parents of 
both cousins are people with mach good sense, and feel from 
the first return of the rich uncle from India how bad will be 
the effect on their own minds, and on the minds of their 
children, of indulging expectations of his wealth; and yet, being 
human, they are unable to put such thoughts entirely away 
from them. Undoubtedly, the description of the struggle to 
keep down these thoughts is one of the finest pieces of delineation 
in the book. Tristram, the son of the younger branch of the 
family, is the favourite with Mr. Robert Vere; but Godfrey is the 
son of the elder branch, and as Mr. Vere has invested most of his 
money in the purchase of an estate near Avonscliffe, Godfrey 
has the custom of primogeniture in his favour, Mr. Vere him- 
self carefully avoids giving any clue to his intentions, while 
Beatrice Dormer, liking both the cousins well, although 
positively in love with neither, is prepared to give her affections 
to whichever is in a position to ask for her hand. Beatrice is a 
type of the good, gentle, sensible English girl, with capabilities 
for great and enduring affection and self-sacrifice. Knowing, how- 
ever, the value of wealth and position, she is not likely to allow 
herself to be carried away by any extravagance of sentiment, 
or to commit any of the follies which lady novelists of the 
present day usually attribute to their heroines. When the 
rich uncle died, without any will being found, and Godfrey, 
succeeding to the estates, asks her to marry him, she consents, 
and comes to love her husband with a great love. Tristram, 
crushed in spirit for the time by the loss of his hoped-for bride 
and fortune, goes to Canada with his regiment. Godfrey, on 
the morning of his marriage, finds a will in the pocket of his 
uncle’s dressing-gown leaving the estates to Tristram. Getting 
a cab he rushes to Lord Dormer’s house in time to see him 
handing Beatrice into the carriage. It is too late now, thinks 
Godfrey, to tell before the marriage that the will has been 
discovered, but he determines to do so afterwards. How can 
he at such a moment, when heaven seems to have opened for 
him, consent to be thrust down into the uttermost depths ? 
He cares nothing for the money; but Beatrice—how can he 
consent to lose her? So he falls into temptation, and a nature 
full of love for all that is generous and benevolent, suffers the 
tortures of the damned for the crime of momentarily yielding 
to its weakness. The will is suppressed, but it is to be made 
known after the honeymoon. Time, however, does not make 
such confession easier; and for a whole year, until an heir is 
born to Godfrey, the angels and the devils struggle for his soul. 
At last the powers of good triumph, and a letter is written 
to Tristram; but how can Godfrey, who hoped to be a tower of 
strength to his wife, leading her upward and heavenward, bear 
the humiliation of his crime? He dare not appear before his 
wife and child a broken idol, perhaps to be loathed as a 
criminal, and despised as a cheat; at the best to be pitied as a 
weak and miserable sinner. About the time when a reply 
could be received from Tristram in Vanada, Godfrey disappears, 
and is only found, months afterwards, upon his deathbed in 
a remote village, by Tristram, who has generously destroyed 
the will. 
We do no injustice to the authoress in sketching the plot of 
the story, for it is not in the plot that the interest lies, but in 
the delineation of character and suffering; and that delineation 
18 unnsaally powerful. There is not a single character in the 












































































book that the reader will not respect. That Godfrey should 
have fallen for a while before so great a temptation is simply 
an acknowledgment of his humanity. No doubt it is pleasant 
to find everything come right at the end of a story, but unfor- 
tunately in real life things will somehow too often go wrong, and 
it is useless to shut our eyes to the fact. The perusal of sucha 
story as that of the “Two Cousins” should tend to make us 
less self-reliant, and to give soul and meaning to the prayer, 
‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” which the authoress has placed 
upon the title page. 











THE RIVER PLATE* 


One of the peculiarities of the bitter and bloody conflict now 
raging in South America, is the sympathy for Paraguay which 
| it has awakened among people in England who know nothing 
| of the right and wrong of the quarrel. That sympathy, openly 
expressed in journals, and freely acknowledged in private con- 
versation, is not to be attributed to the fact that the fight 
between Paraguay and her chief enemy is the struggle between a 
republic and an empire. People holding the most diverse political 
creeds are all for Paraguay, become eloquent over the bravery 
of that hardy and determined State, and are not slow to express 
the hope, which recent events do not tend to strengthen, that 
her courage and invincible perseverance may win the day for 
her in spite of the combined strength of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
| the Argentine Confederation. The extraordinary “ plack ” of 

the Paraguayan Republic has doubtless much to do with the 
general favour in which it is held; but when we come toa 
bare historical narrative of the events leading up to the war, it 
is almost impossible to say which side is in the right, This 
statement of facts is briefly as follows. Disturbances of a more « 
or less important kind had always been interfering with the 
harmonious relations of the States in the Parand section of 
South America, occasionally being thought worthy of a para- 
graph in English newspapers, to the no small bewilderment of 
industrious English readers. On the 5th of March, 1865, 
President Lopez, an energetic and ambitious man, summoned 
an extraordinary session of the Paraguayan Congress to take 
into consideration certain slights and wrongs which the republic 
had soffered at the hands of its powerful neighbour, Brazil. On » 
the real basis of these supposed insults, Englishmen are not in 
a position to deliver an opinion. If we except the tidings which 
the Levant Herald occasionally publishes for the amusement of 
Europe, the news from South America may be considered the most 
lying intelligencein theworld. The successive cautions with which 
the daily newspapers preface any statement of the position of the 
war between Brazil and Paraguay have come to be unnecessary ; 
for the experienced reader knows that he ought never to trust 
any bit of information until it is several months old, and has 
been corroborated by independent authorities. However, 
President Lopez complained, firstly, of Brazil having violated 
the equilibrium of the River Plate; secondly, of her having 
broken the treaty of 1850 by allying herself with Flores; « 
thirdly, of her having paid no attention to an offer made by 
Paraguay of mediation between Brazil and Uruguay; fourthly, 
of her having usurped: the territory of Matta Grosso; and » 
lastly, of her having amassed her forces for the purpose of 
making inroads on Paraguay. All this simply meant that 
Paraguay was disgusted ; and that, if she was not propitiated 
in some way, she meant to fight. The Paraguayan Senate 
immediately made President Lopez a Field-Marshal, and ; 
offered him a salary of 60,000 silver dollars a year, which he dis- 
tinctly refused. Paraguay seems to have resolved to open the 
ball with an attack upon her southerly neighbour, the 
Argentine Confederation. A fleet of war-steamers was sent 
down the Parand, and laid violent hands on some of the 
Argentine vessels, At the same time a force of 5,000 infantry 
proceeded to occupy the city of Corrientes; and on the , 
following day Lopez proclaimed war against the Confederation. 
The result was the formation of the triple alliance, by which 5 
the “high contracting parties” engaged to blow the, Para- 
guayan Government into the air. The conditions of this 
alliance were so peculiar, however, that Mr, Hutchinson 
remarks :— In a common-sense point of view, no greater.error 
could have been committed than making such a covenant as — 
this.” And so began the war of which we have not yet seen — 
the end. The bravery and brilliant feats of the Paraguayans 
have been admitted even by their enemies, and form, matter of” i ae 
history. Speaking from his own experience, Mr. Hutehinsom = 
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says :— or 
« Although in this war I have little feeling save that of neutrality . 
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between one side and the other, I must candidly confess that some 
instances of Paraguayan bravery have come to my knowledge, which 
common justice urges me to record. One occurred on board the 
English gunboat Dotorel, Commander Johnson, R.N., when she was 

ing by Rosario in the first week of July, 1865, with some wounded 
Pusnrenpane on board, who had been rescued by this humane officer 
from the wreck of the steamer Marques de Olinda. These poor fellows 
had suffered very much after their steamer—which, it may be remem- 
bered, was of old the property of Brazil—had been drifted on the Gran 
Chaco shore, subsequent to the naval battle of Riachuelo on the 
11th June, 1865. Fifteen were on board the Dotorel, of whom twelve 
were seriously wounded and cared for in beds arranged on the decks. 
One of them had a portion of his skull fractured by the falling of a 
spar; another had his arm amputated by the Dotorel’s surgeon on the 
way down; a third had bis abdomen pierced by a rifle-ball, and was 
suffering acutely from peritonitis; and a fourth lost his leg by 
amputation, which I assisted the doctor in performing whilst the 
veseel was at anchor in Rosario. Since having received their wounds, 
they had been four days and nights on what remained of the Marques 
de Olinda, living on biscuits and water ; for it appears tbat the hapless 
steamer had her boilers burst. Her commander, who was a brother 
of the Paraguayan general, Robles, had been taken on board one 
of the Brezilian gunboats, where it appears, from the effect of 
wounds, he died a few days afterwards; and her engineer had drifted 
himeelf on a small raft to an Italian schooner that lay about half a 
mile Jower down. She was, therefore, in every sense a complete 
derelict when the Dotorel rescued her mangled crew. 

“ ] was waiting for the doctor to complete his arrangements for the 
operation, when I saw the Paraguayan serjeant, who had command 
over them, approach the bedside of the man suffering from inflamma- 
tion in the bowels, now groaning with much pain. One word uttered 
by the serjeant stopped the complaints. Then the same official 
pronounced a harangue in Guarani, which the pilot on board 
transluted for me as follows:—‘ Dog of a bad Paraguayan! are you 
not ashamed to let the enemies of your country bear you complain, 
and give them reason to laugh at you? The glory of having been 
wounded fighting for that country does not appear sufficient without 
crying for sympatby in your sufferings! Do not let me bear another 
groan from you, or I shall report you to the highest power,’'—meaning 
of cou~se Field-Marshal Lopez. From that moment the poor sufferer 
never uttered a moan, although he died in four hours afterwards, 
evidently in dreadful torture. Some Argentines who were on board, 
—no doubt those described as ‘ enemies of his country,’ called this 
* Paraguayan etolidity or stupidity ;’ but to me it seemed the perfec- 
tion of discipline, joined to the highest class of moral and physical 
bravery.” 


Bat the Paraguayan war and its incidents form only a part 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s volume. The author devotes the larger 
portion of his book to a history and description of the countries 
bordering on the River Plate, and in the early part of the work 
gives an intelligent summary of historical authorities on the 
first settlements made on the Continent. As one reads of the 
cruelty and deceit practised upon the Indians by the Spawiards 
who first colonized the La Plata district, one cannot but reflect 
on the extraordinary growth of humanitarian principles which 
has marked modern centuries. The advance of intelligence 
upon intolerance, of modesty and common sense upon arrogant 
presumption, of broader views of human life upon the old 
Hebraistic notions of caste and proselytizing right, is nowhere 
80 strongly marked as in our treatment of races and religions 
which only ignorance permits us to regard with contempt. Even 
as it has been questioned whether the only improvement of a 
race should take place in the cerebrum, to the exclusion of the 
cerebellum, so is it yet a doubtful point whether the civilization 
and idealism of Western Europe are the final tests by which 
all idealism and all civilization must be tried. A generation 
or two ago the following passage from Mr. Hutchinson’s book 
(which will now command fair and reasonable attention) would 
only have provoked holy horror or conceited laughter :— 


“ Amongst the Chaco Indians, the tribe of Tobas worship the sun, 
as did the ancient Peruvian fire-worshippers. The following dialogue 
between one of their caciques and a missionary, the Padre Ping 
Bengalos, has been related to me by General Don Antonino 
Taboada :— 

ea 0, ny fe good, and punishes wicked people.’ 

acique—* My , the Sun, is likewise good, but he puni 
one—satisfied to confer benefits on all.’ . baila 

Padre—‘My God is all powerful, and can make two blades of 
grass to grow where only one grew before.’ 

Goce My God can make grass grow where never a blade 
grew before, sheds the same heat on, and gives the same light to the 
poor as to the rich, and withdraws to his house at night to let the 
wearied sleep. If your God have power to do everything as you say, 
and be co good as you try to make him appear, why does be not 
cause the poor Indian to be born a Christian, and have him baptized, 


instead of panishiog him for crimes of which he is ignorant ?’ 
Padre’s answer to this is not recorded.” fo _ 


Mr. Hutchinson despairs of Indian civilization, and gives 
the ordinary reasons for his belief. Whatever may be thought 
of the anthropological theories regarding the improvability of 
the Indian, the question is likely to be finally settled by the 
disappearance of the Indian lomg before civilization has given 
him a fair trial. One can scarcely regret his disappearance ; 
for his existence at present is a pitiable one—steeped in poverty 





and squalor, degraded bySthe vices of the whites in his neigh- 
bourhood, and involving him in constant quarrels with the 
stronger race. In conclusion, we can only say that Mr, 
Hutchinson's book is a frank, well-timed, and interesting pro- 
duction, embodying the experiences of a man who has seen 
much, and studied intelligently what he has seen. 








HANS BREITMANN’S PARTY-* 


America has been busy of late years in sending us 
humonrists and prime donne; and among the former, 
Mr. C. G. Leland certainly claims a well-merited place. The 
odd, quaint little ballads collected in this tiny volume dre 
really very amusing; and although it is obvious that much of 
their fun consists in the jumbled English-German of the 
writing, there are still to be found bits and fragments of 
humour as sly and apparently unconscious as those of 
Mr. James Russell Lowell; while the grave burlesque. of 
certain other passages is quite as good as much of the late 
Artemus Ward. Hans Breitmann is an American Hudibras, 
who goes forth to the wars. His adventures are related in 
his own peculiar diction—the mixture of mongrel German, 
bad English, and Yankeeisms which the ruder kind of German 
emigrant sometimes acquires in America. No one can pro- 
perly appreciate the fun of these ballads unless his acquaint- 
ance with German enables him to recognise the oddities 
produced by Anglicizing German words and Germanizing 
English ones. Here is a passage from “ Hans Breitmann’s 
Barty,” which will illustrate these peculiarities of idiom; and 
the reader wil! notice how making one’s self “ at home” comes 
out as making one’s self “ to honse”—a confusion in both 
languages which is scarcely explicable :— 


“ Hans Breitmann gife a barty ; 
Dere all vas Souse and Bronse, 
Ven de sooper comed in, de gompany 
Did make demeelfs to house ; 
Dey ate das Brot and Gensy broost, 
De Bratwurst and Braten vine, 
Und vash der Abendessen down 
Mit four parrels of Neckarwein. 


Hans Breitmann gife a barty ; 
Ve all cot troonck ash bigs. 
I poot mine mont’ to a parrel of bier 
Und emptied it oop mit a schwige. 
Und den I gissed Madilda Yane 
Und she aghlog me on de kop, 
Und de ny vighted mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coonshtable made oos shtop. 


Hans Breitmann gife a barty— 
Vhere ish dat barty now ? 
Vhere ish de lofely golden cloud 
Dat float on de moundain’s prow ? 
Vhere ish de himmelstrahlende Stern— 
De ehtar of de sphirit’s light ? 
All goned afay mit de Lager Beer— 
Afay in de ewigkeit !” 


Hans Breitmann goes to fight the rebels. He encounters a © 
colonel of cavalry, and a tremendous hand-to-hand fight takes © 
place.  Breitmann disarms his enemy, and, as the latter lies 
prostrate on the ground, Breitmann offers to spare his life if 
he will believe in moral ideas. The conquered foe knows 
nothing about moral ideas; he confesses that he is “ ignoranter 
ash de nigs—for dey takes de J'ribune;”’ and, in the course of 
his reply, he reveals the fact that he is Breitmann’s son, 
Breitmann exclaims :— 


*** Und vas dy fader Breitmann? Bist du his kit und kin ? 
Denn know dat ich der Breitmann dein lieber Vater bin?’ = | 
Der om poolled his hand-shoe off und docked him py de 

nd: , tYto3 ou: 
‘ Ve'll phate, some trinks on strengt’ of dis—or else may I pe 
m’d ! ee 


‘Ob! fader, how I shlog your kop,’ der younger Breitmann said; 
‘I'd don Senge sooner had it coom right down on mine own 
‘ Oh, never mind—dat soon dry oop—I shticks him mit a blaster; . 


If I had shplit you like a fish, dat vere an vorse tisasder.’ 


Dis fight did last all afternoon—twohl to de fesper tide, . a 
Und droo de streets of Vinchesder, der Sesllonan he did ride. 
Vot vears der Breitmann on his hat? De ploom of fictory! 
Who's dat a ridin’ py his side? ‘Dis here’s mein son,’ says he. 


How stately rode der Breitmann oop !—how lordly he kit down! 
How glorious from de great pokal.he drink de bier so prown! 
Bat der Yunger bick der parrel oop und echwig him allatone. 
‘ Bei Gott! dat settles all dis dings—TI know don art mein sou! ¢ 
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Der one has got a fader; de oder found a child. 

Bofe ride oopon one war-path now in pattle fierce und vild. 
It makes so glad our hearts to hear dat dey did so succeed— 
Und damit hat sein Ende Des JUNGEN BREITMANN’s LieD.” 











For Hans Breitmann’s lingual powers it must be said that he 
is able to make himself intelligible in a foreign country. Per- 
haps a considerable majority of his English readers who will 
laugh.over his bad pronunciation might not shine much better 
themselves were they to avoid valets-de-place and polyglot 
waiters. 

By far the funniest thing in the book, however, is a burlesque 
ballad of the Rhine. The old story of the knight and the mer- 
maid, which has been told in a hundred different ways, is here 

ut into modern words; and the maiden “ who had got nothing 
on” tempts the knight down into subaquean haunts with 
promises of material blessings. The ballad is altogether so 
quaint and dry in its humour that it will bear quoting in full :— 


** Der noble Ritter Hugo 
Von Schwillensaufenstein, 
Rode out mit shpeer and helmet, 
Und he coom to de panks of de Rhine. 


Uad oop dere rose a meer-maid, 
Vot hadn’t got nodiogs on, 
Und she say, ‘ Oh, Ritter Hugo, 
Vhere you goes mit yourself alone ?’ 


And he gays, ‘I rides in de creenwood, 
Mit helmet und mit shpeer, 

Till I cooms into em Gasthaus, 
Und dere I trinks some beer.’ 


Und den ontsphoke de maiden 
Vot hadn’t got nodings on: 
‘I tont dink mooch of beoplesh 

Dat goes mit demselfs alone, 


* You'd petter coom down in de wasser, 
Vere dere’s heaps of dings to see, 
Und hafe a shplendid tinner 
Und drafel along mit me. 


‘ Dere you sees de fisch a schwimmin’, 
Und you catches dem efery one :’— 
So sang dis wasser maiden 
Vot hadn’t got nodings on. 


* Dere ish drunks all fall mit money 
In ships dat vent down of old ; 
Und you helpsh yourself, by dander! 
To shimmerin’ crowns of gold. 


* Shoost look at dese shpoons und vatches! 
Shoost see dese diamant rings ! 

Coom down and full your bockets, 
Und I'll gies you like efery dings. 


* Vot you vantsh mit your schnapps und Jager ? 
Coom down into der Rhine ! 

Der ish pottles der Kaiser Charlemagne 
Vonce filled mit gold-red wine!’ 


Dat fetched him—he shtood all shpell pound ; 
She pooled his coat-tails down, 

She drawed him oonder der wasser, 
De maiden mit nodings on.” 


“Das hat mit ihrem Singen, die Lorelei gethan.” Mr. 
Leland should go a step further. Having burlesqued the 
German pronunciation of English, let him write a ballad or 
two in French and German, with the pronunciation conferred 
upon those languages by the English. Perhaps the result 
would be more pitiable than comic. 








THE TWO RUBIES.* 


Tuere is an irritating mediocrity in a certain class of modern 
novels which renders the task of a critic about as vexatious 
as that of a keeper who is required to wait upon and to watch 
an imbecile. A thoroughly bad book, constructed without 
artistic end or aim, and coming into the world goggle-eyed and 
bow-legged, so to speak, has something interesting about it,— 
there is something to lay hold of, but the jelly-fish style of 
composition baffles all treatment. “The Two Rubies” has 
not even a negative virtue in it. Wecan give the reader no 
outline of the plot, for the simple reason that the author or 
authoress has, we believe, kept that part of the business a 
profound secret up tothis moment. To say that the characters 
are thin and shadowy would be saying too much for them; the 
pictares of a magic lantern on a white sheet are more enduring 
and more life-like, and if you were to take the slides one after 





Pb The Two Rubies, A Novel. the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,” 
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another, exhibiting first a farmyard and next Strasburg 
Cathedral, the connection between the views would be as close 
as that between many of the chapters of this work. What, 
then, are we to do with it? We cannot with justice say that 
the writer is either stupid or incapable. Although there is no 
token whatever of genius in “The Two Rubies,” there is a 
respectable display of talent now and then—very seldom, 
indeed, but still sufficient to convict the author of a downright 
impertinence towards the reading and pensive public for whom 
this sort of stuff is supposed to be sufficiently good. It is evident 
that the story, if story it may be called, was begun without a 
notion of how it was to be finished or carried on. There were 
so many pages to be filled; the author weighed in a pair 
of scales as much paper as, when covered with writing, would 
become three volumes of print, and after that estimate went to 
work untrammelled by any artistic rules or motives whatever. 
It may be noted that a literary mechanician of this order has 
plans of his or her own for getting over the ground, irre- 
spectively and independently of mere narrative or consistent 
invention. Phrases stand them in good stead—sentences taken 
from the French or borrowed from the English, to be laid 
down as stepping-stones in the dreary waste we are to be 
conveyed over. The authoress of “The Two Rubies "—for 
we may presume at once that the writer is a lady—has col- 
lected scraps of language as industriously as a rag or a bone 
picker collects kitchen-stuff. “This fine old estate—as every one 
who visits that prettiest of English counties, id est, Daleshire” 
—the “id est, Daleshire,” pervades the whole book. We have 
“ convenances of society ;” “ preuw chevaliers of old, old days 
of yore;” and “ id est, the jocund sun,” and other distracting 
vulgarities of the same nature, for which indeed there should 
be no excuse or toleration. We hear of people also being 
“too impressé—too cordial,” the authoress being prone to enforce 


what she considers her meaning by the use as it were of - 


duplicate terms suggestive of the X X on the casks of 
Guinness. To turn from her elegant airs to the other achieve- 
ments of the writer, we had, at page 240 of the first volume, a 
dim hope that a readable volume might follow. A certain Mr. 
Bird, described in the jargon of the work as “ a poor, awkward, 
impoverished pire de famille,” is well placed, and discloses the 
possibilities of being carried into sentimental quarters where a 
concern might be felt for him. But this would require a 
certain amount of care and consideration, and so Mr. Bird 
flickers out to make way for a stereotyped officer in the Guards, 
whom lady writers retain in their boudoirs, or wherever else 
their miraculous lay figures are stuffed. The army, indeed, is 
a great resource to them. Herbert Pryor of “The Two 
Rubies” is a gay, handsome, and yet a weak deceiver. Of 
course, he is not worthy the heroine’s love. Not that 
Miss Ruby (one of the twin jewels of this precious con- 
tribution to the literature of romance) is of the boiling and 


frantic and Sapphic type, but still her feelings are of a 


superior class, as far as we can understand them. 








We are 
promised a villain, and there is, so to speak, a little fiddling in 
the orchestra descriptive of poisoning a wife, but the rogue does 
his villainy in a half-hearted manner, and goes mad too soon. 
His daughter discovers him stamping and howling in a room, 
and holding a pistol in his hand. He is, however, subdued by 
the power of his brother’s eye (a vicar of the Established 
Church), and, with “a growl like that of some disappointed and 
angry animal,” Louis Rayner is induced to allow himself to 
be shut up in another apartment. There he indulges in shrieks 
and awful blasphemies, “ which chilled the very marrow of the 
listener’s veins.” We are surprised that the blasphemies did 
not also make the hair of the listener’s head stand on end; it 
will be noticed that the novelist who chills or freezes marrow 
in the veins, boils passion, and causes creeping sensations down 
the back, always makes your hair stand on end when the 
circumstances of the story become terrible; but, as we have 
said before, the present writer either economizes her materials, 
or did not take time to use up the strongest and most pungent 
recipes in her cookery book. A dash of theology is not, how- 
ever, wanting here. Her preference for a “ lonely” curate over 
“ the croquet-playing, duet and chorus singing young one,” 18 
emphatically delivered, and the Roman Catholic religion comes 
in for a fierce caterwauling. We are told it is a faith to te 

the “ infamous fame” is attached “of having burnt 34,00 

‘ heretics’ alive!” The word “alive” seems to impart a 

peculiar degree of atrocity to this charge, and, without entering 

upon the historical accuracy of it, we may remark, for 

the benefit of the pathetic instincts of the writer, that bu 


heretics when dead was a matter taken out of the mer 4 


fanatics on both sides, who usually believed that that wa: 
after their holocaust had been consumed. By the iy 
misprint, for which we felt almost grateful, is t ve 
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p. 212 of “ The Two Rubies.” One of the heroines is suffering 
from desertion or rejection by her lover. “ Neither by nature or 
eilucation was Ruby likely to prove strong-minded. She had 
been reared in luxury and in the belief that, being a beauty and 
an heiress, she had but to throw her handkerchief, and a whole 
legend (sic) of aspirants would hasten to her feet.” Ruby, 
however, does not die, although deprived of the “legend of 
aspirants” (why are the aspirants put in italics ?), but she gets 
married, or rather, in the more delicate and graceful words of 
our authoress, is thrown “into the arms of Lucius Forrester,” 
a gentleman who we are informed, “ besides the rich gift of 
her surpassing loveliness, would eventually inherit—at least so 
said the world—no less a fortune than sixty thousand pounds.” 
This is put in to stir up that military personage who declared 
off with Miss Ruby, and we are almost inclined, from further 
evidence, to withdraw our former statement that he is altogether 
a dummy lent out for the occasion of this book, or used as a 
lay figure in the writer’s hallowed study. There is a quaint 
personal touch in the following, which comes in an innocent 
fashion from this authoress, like the ray of a candle through 
a chink in the door of a lady’s bedchamber :—* That somewhat 
éffete and shallow-brained Guardsman, who at the period at 
which I write had not yet suecceded in meeting with an heiress 
worthy of his future rank and distinguished person.” All that 
we could clearly make out is that the regulution quantity 
of happiness is bestowed on those who deserve it from the 
fairies at the close of this excessively dull story. Besides 
the poisoning business, we have a record of that extraordinary 
incident, the discovery of writing by holding a note to the fire, 
and a mysterious changing of children at birth. Are novels 
such as these written from a grim sense of humour on the part 
of the authors? A gentleman in a magazine the other day 
was severe upon critics for being at once rash and funny at the 
expense of book-writers. What are critics to do with lumps of 
lead attempted to be passed for genuine coin under such 
attractive titles as “The Two Rubies”? There is no moral 
indignation more worthy of respect than the sense of injury 
experienced by a critic when he has read “ The Two Rubies; ” 
and if he can only disguise his sentiments in banter, he deserves 
credit for some fortitude as well as ingenuity. 








WORDS OF COMFORT.* 


Tue origin of this volume was the death of a little daughter 
of the editor, Mr. Logan, who has gathered together quite a 
body of literature on the subject of infant salvation, and the 
consolations arising out of that grand and intensely Christian 
idea. With the exception of the able and curious historical 
sketch of the subject, by Dr. William Anderson, the pieces of 
prose which form the first four hundred pages of the work are 
generally brief; and their excellence lies in this, that they have 
nearly all of them been wrung from the hearts of men and 
women whom death has bereft of little children. All the 
matter is not of equal value in a literary point of view; but 


- there breathes through the various articles a tone of profound 


sympathy and sincerity, as if the writers were too much 
filled with the reality of sorrow to care much for the merely 
artistic expression of it. Yet no carelessness is visible in the 
book; it is one of keen reality; and the general simplicity 


| 
ti 


learning the further fact that great numbers of these infant 


j 


| 


| 
| 





and gracefulness of its contents, brimming full of hope and | 


consolation as they are, must make it everywhere acceptable, 
‘Since death has been everywhere. It is not our province to 
‘enter into the question of infant salvation, many interesting 
views of which are given in Mr. Logan’s volume. The 
Steady white light of the supreme and consoling truth 
illumines every page; and, although it is evident that much of 
the writing has been sad and tearful work, we perhaps utter 
the highest praise when we say that almost none of it can be 
desribed as weak or mawkish. Everywhere are signs of genuine 


not theatrical sorrows; and the work is therefore a singular! 

wholesome one. But, although we cannot enter into the subject 
as a matter for discussion, we may pause over it for a minute 
ortwo. Even in the Christian world the difference of feeling 
and expression produced by the death of young children is very 
remarkable. In glancing at the mortality tables of the Regis- 
trar-General, we discover that children in this country die 
annually in battalions; yet the figures can hardly be said to 


| 


deaths are distinctly preventible, or, worse still, that many of 
them are hardly a shade removed from murder—that some of 

them are murder, in the form of infanticide. Should, howeye, 

the child of our neighbour die, we are more affected and melted 

than we are by hearing of the vast numerical tragedy of 

the year. But if we can imagine that the great majority 

of children who die yearly leave behind them in some hearts . 
the same feelings which pierce ourselves when our own child 

dies, we shall have some faint conception of the subtle web of 

sorrow which is being perpetually woven around us. Bat if 

for that sorrow there were no alleviating hope—no hope that 

these tender unfledged souls were heirs of eternal life—what a 

source of agony and despair their dying would be to the 

parental heart! A father might be tempted in that case to 

use the fearful words which the famous rhetorician Quinctillian 

expressed, on the death of the second of his two young’sons, 

whom his wife, herself dying early, had left him. In Book VII. 

of his “ Institutes of the Orator,” in which he gives an account 

of the state of his mind on the occasion, he says :—* Whilst 

day and night I laboured to execute my design before mortality 
had assailed me, the bitterness of fortune all of a sudden so 
overwhelmed me that the fruits of my industry belonged to no 
one less than to myself; for I lost that promising son, the only 
hope of my old age; and this was the second wound that was 
struck deep to afflict me, now a childless father. What, then, 
could I do? or on what any more employ the unfortunate 
talents on which the gods seem to frown? .... Who would 
not detest my insensibility if I made any other use of 
my voice than to vent complaints against the injustice 
of the gods, who have made me survive all that was dearest to 
me in the world,—if I did not proclaim that there is no 
providence in the regulation of human affairs? That there is 
none is visible in regard to me—if not on account of my own 
misfortunes, to whom no evil can be imputed but that I pro- 
long my life, at least on account of the undeserved destiny of 
my boys.” These are curious expressions, though perhaps not 
unnatural in the mouth of a man still under the dominion of 
the Heathen Mythology. It is not a little singular that 
Quinctillian flourished in Rome while Paul was imprisoned in 
the same city; and that while the old rhetorician was venting 
his indignation on thé supposed cruelty of the gods for 
slaying his sons, the great apostle of Christianity was writing 
from his cell those epistolary expositions of that religion which 
could have revealed to the upright and stricken old Roman, had 
he bat met Paul, that the destiny of his sons was one greater 
and happier than any the Roman world could have conferred. 
How would the sad Qainctillian have looked and felt had he been 
present, which he might have been, and heard the Master breathe 
the golden words: “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven”! In 
the second part of his volume Mr. Logan has gathered together 
a good variety of poetical pieces, which appropriately and fully 
breathe the music of sorrow. We do not say that this part 
of the book is better than the first; but certainly the names 
of the principal authors are more famous; and it is probable 
that readers who may skip the prose will be caught by the 
poetry. Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Mrs. Browning, and Tennyson are excellent authorities on the 
subjects of death, the sorrow which follows death, and the hopes 
which soothe the heart and draw the eyes of sorrow towards 
the ‘‘ blessed home.” The pieces of the minor poets are full of 


_ good feeling; but justice requires it to be said that some of 


them are poor, and could be profitably replaced by much finer 
verses—finer, we mean, in the essence of poetry and in poetic 


| execution, not better in moral or spiritual sincerity. Alto- 


gether, however, the volume is carefully compiled, and is 


_ admirably adapted to the purpose of the editor. One of the 
_ verses quoted is from Tennyson's fine poem “The Grand- 


' 
j 


produce a feeling of grief; we are rather stunned than pierced; _ 
and our feeling is one of pure helplessness or indignation on _ 
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"Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little Children. 


, _ mother ’—a verse conveying in si - 
suffering and honest tears; the reader feels that these are nveying in simple touches a profound con 


_ ception of the comparativeness, if not the perfect oneness, of 


time and space :— 


“So Willie hae gone, my beauty, my eldest born, my flower; 
But bow can I weep for Willie, he has gone but for an hour, 
Gone for a minute, my son, from this room into the next; 
I, too, shall be.gone in a minute. What time have I tobe vext?” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


One Thousand Objects for the Microscope. By M. C. Cooke. 
(Warne & Co.) 


Mr. Cooke is the Vice-President of the Quekett Microscopical Clab, 
and he appropriately dedicates this little work ta the members 


_ Of that institation. The Quekett Club has done much to popa- 
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larize the use of the microscope, and this small volume will 
help to carry on the good work. The difficulty which the amateur 
microscopist generally meets with early in his studies is the want of 
variety in his subjects. Mr. Cooke’s book will act as a guide to the 
cabinet. The “ thousand objects” are those which are common and 
easily examined, and the author has carefully, and we think judiciously, 
excluded all sections, injections, or preparations requiring an expe- 
rienced hand. The work is accompanied by ten illustrative plates, on 
which the objects have been clearly traced. The book is thoroughly 
unpretentious, but will be found very useful as a stepping-stone to 
more elaborate works. 





A Key to the Holy Bible. By J. H. Blunt, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 


The Rev. J. H. Blunt is favourably known as the author of several 
popular orthodox religious manuals, and a few other works which can 
scarcely be styled popular, as, for instance, his interesting and valuable 
‘*t Annotated Book of Common Prayer.” The present book, which its 
author calls “a Key to the knowledge and use of the Holy Bible,” 
appears from its contents to be intended for young Bible students, 
teachers in Sunday-schools, and perhaps their more advanced pupils. 
There are chapters upon the literary history of the Bible, and its 
writers. The question of inspiration is also touched upon; and the 
Apocryphal books, both of the Old and New Testament, are described. 
In an appendix, a list of peculiar Bible words is given, with their 
meanings, and this certainly does not add to the value of Mr. Blunt’s 
Key. We fail to see.either the peculiarity of many of the words, or 
of the meaning that we here find attached to them. Here are a few 
taken at random :—“ Carbuncle—a transparent red precious stone; 
Carnal—belonging to the flesh; Eusign—a banner, flag, or standard ; 
Tempt—to try, to put to the proof; Witty—having wisdom, clever.” 
The volume is produced with the care in details which distinguishes 
the publications of the Messrs. Rivingtons, and contains a photo- 
lithograph illustration of a page of an English Bible five hundred 
years old, the original of which is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 





Haunted Lives. By J.8. Le Fanu. Three vols. (Tinsleys.) 


The plot of this story turns upon a debtor in the old Fleet Prison 
attempting to marry an heiress. He is assisted by his creditors, who 


are Jews, and who furnish him with a carriage and accompany him as 


a guard on his visits to the lady. The only mystery in the story worth 
knowing is how these gentlemen contrive to get their debtor out of 
and into the prison each evening, and that mystery is not solved. Of 
course, the Jews are to share in the heiress’s wealth on her marriage 
becoming an accomplished fact. The debtor, however, gets to like tke 
young lady so well that he relents in his scheme and dies of heart 
disease in the Fleet. The incidents of the story are impossible, and 
there is nothing in the delineation of the characters to make up for 
the badness of the plot. Mr. Le Fanu has done much better before, 
and we hope to see again something more worthy of him. 





Mr. Stanrorp has published a Guide Map to the Constituencies of the 
United Kingdom, showing the counties and boroughs, with the members 
returnable by each under the new Referm Act. The map is £0 
arranged that after the general election it can easily be coloured by 
the purchaser to show the politics of each member returned to Parlia- 
ment. To the map is attached a register of the candidates now in 
the field. 





Messrs, De ta Rus & Oo. have published their diaries for the 
ensuing year. The printing, binding, and general arrangement are 
such as might be expected from a firm whose name has become a 
household word. There are diaries for all purposes, from the lady’s 
writing-desk to the office table. The miscellaneous information is 
well gelected and suited to each class. 





We have also received—Nellie’s Memories (a rather char: cterlees 
novel), by Rosa Nouchette Carey (Tinsleys) ;—The Broadway Annual, 
which is merely a reprint of certain numbers of the Broadway 
magazine (Routledge) ;—Contrast ; or, the Schoolfellows, by Holme 
Lee (Smith, Eider) ;—The Sure Resting-plaee (Smith, Elder) ;—The 
Young Mam Setting out in Life, by William Guest (Hodder & 
Stoughton) ;—8. Botolph; or, the Missing Key (Church Press Oom- 
pany); Medical Life in tha Navy, by W. Stables (Hardwicke) ;— 
Haunted Hearts (Sampson Low) ;—Pope Honorius, by the Rev. Paul 
Bottala, 8. J. (Burns & Oates) ;—Representative Biographies, ‘‘ The 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone (Cassell);—Illness: its Cause and Oure 


“(Burns) ;—Jowrnal of the East India Association (Clowes & Sons);— 


A Man’s Belief (Williams & Norgate) ;—Modern Roman, von Adelheid 
von Auer (R. Lesser, Berlin) ;—The Skull Hunters (Judy Office) ;— 
England’s Antiphon, by George MacDonald, LL.D., Parts I. and II. 
(Macmillan) ;—The ABC Sewage Process (Yates & Alexander) ;— 
The Present Crisis (Ridgway) ;—Our Political Situation (Bell & 








Daldy) ;—Proceedings of the Essew Institute (publidhed at the Inatitute, 
Salem, U. 8.) ;—Sunday Schools, by the Rev. J. Traviss Lockwood 
(Rivingtons) ;—Part Music, edited by John Hullah (Longmans) ;— 
the Amateur Authors’ Magazine ;—Spiritualism versus Positivism, 
by G. Damiani (Burns) ;—The Relations of John Wesley to the Church 
of England, by James H. Rigg, D.D. (Longmans). 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK, 





Aischylus Orestes. Translated into English Verse. By C. N. Dalton, Feap., 5s. 
Ainsworth (W. F.), The Earth Delineated by Pen and Pencil, 4to., 21s, 

Alford (Dean), How to Study the New Testament. Vol. LII. Feap., 3s, 6d, 
Argyll (Duke of), Reign of Law. New edit. Or. 8vo., 6s, 

Aristophanes’ Wasps, with Notes by W. C. Green, 12mo., 3s. 6d, 

Aunt Louisa’s London x Books.—Sing a Song of =} dto., ls, 

Ballantyne (R. MM) The Golden Dream, New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Bannerman (J), he Charch of Christ. 2-vols, 8vo., 21s. 

Because I am - Mlustrated. Imp. 16mo,, 3s, 6d, 

Beeton’s Boy’s Book of History and Adventure for 1869, 8¥o., 5s. 

Borlase (J. 8.), Daring Deeds. Feap., 2s, 6d. 

Bowman (Anne), The Boy Foresters, Feap., 38. 64. 

Boy’s Own Book (The). New edit. Imp. +» 88. 6d, 

Bright (John), Life of. By J. McGilchrist. Feap., 1s. 

Broderip (F, F.), Tales of the Toys. Imp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. plain ; 4s, 6d, coloured. 
ae = - P.), Phrenology, and its Application to Education, &e, Or, 8yo,, 


8, 2 

Busy Hands and Patient Hearts. By G. Nieritz. New edit. ‘Inip. 16nio., Is, 6d, 

Byron’s (Lord) Poetical Works. Feap., 3s, 6d, +) P 

Carlyle (T.), History of Frederick the Great. New edit, 7 vols, Vols, I, and II., 

Cr. 8vo., . 

Child’s Picture Book of Wild Animals. Folio, 6s, 

Children’s (The) Album of Pretty Pictures, &c, 3rd edit. Imp. 16mo, 3s;6d, 

Cooper (J. F.), Novels. New edit. Vol. VI. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cox (E. Y.), Art of Garnishing Churches at Christmas Time, 8vo., 28, 64, 

Crowland Abbey (History of). By H. 8. English. @vo., 7s. 6d. 

— = Ws — Britain: a rd of Travel in English Speaking Countries, 
vols, 8vo., 28s, 

we ead the Church of England as Stated in the Reformation Period. 8v0., 
8. 6d. 

Elsee (Rev, C.), Arithmetic, 2nd edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Five Years within the Golden Gate. By Isabelle Jaron. Cr, 8vo., 0s, 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. New edit. 16mo., 1s. 

Galt (J.), Annals of the Parish. Newedit. Feap., 2s, 6d. 

Gilderoy, the Hero of Scotland. Fesp., 2s. 6d, 

Goblet (H. F.), A Theory of Sight. 8vo., 10s, 

Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Kegister, 1869. 32mo., 38, 64, 

Harris (J.), Luda: a Lay of the Druids, Feap., 5s, 

Hart (J.), On Oblique Arches, 3rd edit. Imp. 8vo., 8s. 

Hearne (Thos.), Remains of. By P. Bliss, 2nd edit. 3'vols. w» T6s. 

ma, rge Paper. 3 vols. Or, 8vo., £1. 2s, 6d. 

Holloway (W.), Scripture Questions in e. 8s., in s Packet, 

Household Words (Christmas Numbers of). 8vo., Is. 

Huntley (Rev. R. W.), Glossary of the Cotswold Dialect, Cr. 8vo0., 20, 

Hutton (Barbara), Heroes of the Crasades. Feap., 5s. 

Johnston (K.), Middle Class Atlas of General G . Or, 8vo., 2s, 6d. 

Jomini (Baron), The Art of War. New edit, Cr. 8vo., 0s, 

Juvenal’s Satires, with Notes by T. H. Escott. 12mo., 4s. 

Landels (W.), Lessons for Maidens, &c. Newedit. Feap., 5s. 

Laws and Principles of Whist, By Cavendish. 9th edit. 12mo., 3s, 6d. 

Lee (Mrs. R.), Adventures in Australia, 3rd edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

Leopold Je = of Se om (Memoirs of). By T. Juste, Translated by RB, 

° vols, 8vo., 283. 

Like unto Christ: a New Translation of Kempis. New edit. Or. 8vo., 6s. 

Loornis (E.), Introduction to Practical Astronomy, New edit. 8vo, és, 

Luthardt (C. E.), Lectures on the Foundamental Truths of Chris*ianity, 2nd edit, 

. Svo., 6s, 

McGrigor (W.), Questions on Magnetism, Electricity, &c, 12mo., Is, 6d. 

Man’s (4) Belief: an Essay, Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Mansie Warch. New edit. Feap., ls. 6d. 

Medical Life in the Navy. By W. Stables. Feap., 2s, +* 

Mommsen (T.), History of Rome. New edit. 4 vols. 8vo., £3, 12s. 

N yt N = eman, By <Autbor of **Rachel’s Secret.” 3 vols, Or, 8vo., 
1, lls. 

Nellie’s parmesan : @ Domestic Story, By Rosa N. Carey, 3 vols. Or, 8yo., 


£1, 11s. 6d, 
Newman (J. H.), Parochial and Plain Sermons, New edit. Vol. VII. Or, 8vo., 5s, 
Nobility (‘The) of Life. Selections, Edited by L, Valentine, 4to., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Norris (E. M.), The Stolen Cherries, Royal 16mo., 2s, 6d. plain; 3s, 6d. 
Orthodox Charch of the East in the 18th Century. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
ingest. H.), li oP 2 soe ewedit. Cr, Svo,, 68, 

eter Parley’s Annua . Royal 16mo., 5s. 
Raphael (The Great Works of). 2nd series. 26 Photos. Edited by J. Cundall, 


4to., £2. 2s. 
Rector (The) ‘cal his Friends : Dialogues on Religious Questions of the Day, 


Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Ridley (Ww. i), Bible Readings for Family Prayers, 2 vols. Cr, 2s. each, 


Rogers (S-)» Poetical Works. Hlustrated. New edit, Svo., £1. 11s. 6d. 





Routh Elementary Trestise on Sere. 2nd Cr. 8vo,, 14s, 
Bt. Gesamte im a Tale for Boys, nf . E, Coghlan. Feap., 2s, 
Shakespeare’s Works. ho 3s. 6d. (Warne). 
ae (S$), — - nyt a = . ~s S-- 5s, 
Snell (A. H.), Propheticsl Outlines. Cr. 8vo., Js. Od, 
Soavecice © Galea: 320 Illustrations, with Descriptions. ‘Ry A, M, Ferguson, 
Spriceiciesbeey. Edited by J. Parker, Svo., 78:4 

ringdale ey. Edi y J. . : > ‘ 
Stanford's Guide Mep to the Constituencies of England and Wales. No, 1, 2s. 6d, 


in case, 
, Scriptare Portraits. New edit. . Bvo., 6s. 
Stanley (Dean), Scrip are or mOnriet siock. New edit. Yoop., 04, 64, 


.), The Wandering Jew. New edit. Cr.8¥0-, 28. 6d. 
Seabens Stories, By Author of ** Trap to Oa'che Sunbeam.” Srd-series. Feap., 
3s. 6d. 
Sure Resting Place (The): Selected Sayings of Our Lord, Fesp., 2s. 


Swete (H. B.), England Versus Rome. 12mo., 2s. 64, 

Three Seouts (The). By Author of «Cade Care." hs 

Timbs (J.), 8 sof Eminent Men. New . +9 BS. 

pwn bo Stories of Inventote- aud Discoverers New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 


——_— Knowledge byo3 oe Ti. Fee edit. res ye 
——_—— Something fi verybody. New * q 
——_——._ Things to be Remembered. N — 
———— Wa'ks and Talks about London. New edit. . Svo,, 6s. 
—__— — “Things not Generally Known” Series. Newedit. 6vola Foap., 
28. 6d. each. 
ingle’ . New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
soon ae . © F.), Perranzabuloe ; or, ‘The Lost Chureh Foand, 6th edit, 
* ”. 3s. 6d. 
Vieoms (Bie F.), oe Betas otord, 3 vols. eens lls, €d. 
tt (A.), Electro-Metslurgy. New T2mo., 2s. 
Watts (hidaah, Divine and Moral Songs. Illustrated. —." 2s. 6d, 
Whately (Miss), Story of Move Luther. Bows t. —e _ 
Zwingle. *. ’ 
Life of John de Wycliffe. New edit. Feap. eS. 
With the Tide; a Story for the Young. By Sidney Daryl. Woyal 16mo., 3s. 6a. 
Wine Gb Hellesica. Sed efit. "12mo., 98. 60 z.. 
*Fe * eat. ” - . 
Wriner or A), Our Social Bees. Ist Series, New edit, Or. 8v0., 28. 6d. 
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BANKING. LIFE, SELF INSURANCE, & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


WITH GOVERNMENT SECURITY. 
Prerarep sy DR. FARR, F.R.S., Somerser Hovse, Lonpon. 
EFFECTED BY 


THE BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


TIMITEHD. 
HEAD OFFICES: 81, KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 





ADVANTAGES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—80 per cent. of all premiums being invested by Trustees for the Insured in the Government Funds. 


FIXED SURRENDER VALUE and B ANKING ACCOUNT.—Nearly one half of the amcunt paid in premiums can be had at any 


moment, on demand, either as the SURRENDER VALUE of, or as a Loan upon, the Policy. 
EQUITABLE RATES.—Premium Table framed from the ‘ National Enouisu Lire Tase,” published by the Registrar-General. 


FREE POLICIES for the full amount paid in Premiums. 











ENDOWMENTS GRANTED on the Lives of Children made payable at any age ; seven-eiyhths of the amount paid returned in case of the 


Death of the Child, or Surrender of the Policy. 


A New System of SELF INSURANCE, or Policies made payable during Life, recently prepared by Dr. Farr for the “ BRITISH 


IMPERIAL CORPORATION,” with special and important advantages to the Insured. 


J. A. FEIGAN, General Manager. 





HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

THE EIGHTH DIVISION of the Company’s Profits is appointed to be made 
at 15th November, 1870, and all policies now effected will participate. : 

THE FUND to be divided will be the profits which have arisen since 15th 
November, 1865, 

THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS YEAR will close on 15th November, 1863, and 
in order to secure the advantage of this year’s entry to the profit scheme, proposals 
should be lodged as soon as possible. , 

THE STANDARD is one of the oldest and most extensive institations in the 
United Kingdom for the assurance of lives. It was established in 1825, and its 
progress has most successful. Its accumulated funds, invested chiefly in 
mortgages on the security of land, now amount to four millions sterling, and its 
jnoome exceeds £700,000 per annum. . 

FURTHER INFORMATION can be obtained by application to the Secretaries 
of the Company in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, or at any of the agencies 
which have been established in every town of importance throughout the kingdom. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES granted on the lives of persons 
proceeding abroad. Branch offices and agencies in India and ali the British 
colonies, where premiums can be received and claims settled. 

82, King William-street, E.C.; and 
Lowpon: °° pall Mall east, S.W. 
Epinsuneu: 3 and 5, George-street (Head Office). 
Dus: 66, Upper Sackville-street. 


ZAND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 
The Oxpzsr Office in the Kingdom, Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696° 
Extended to Life, 1836. 
The WuHoLz of the Prorits divided yearly amongst the Members. 


Returns for 1868. 

Fire Department.—€6 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks, 
Life Department.—t5 per Cent. of the od a iums on all Policies of sbove 5 years’ 
standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867), £1,191,968. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and 
character. 


J MESBIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 


The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund 
amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Righty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years, 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival 
eee and ag mo Pony “ale 

0 orld Licences, free arge, when the circumstances are favourable, 

Endowments for Childven. Y ™ —" 

Annuities—Immediete, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged without a fee, 

‘ihe revised th full particulars and tables, to be obtained at the 








8, Wi 

Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, E.C., end 16 

and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, : (can aia whe 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
WHILE LAID UP*BY INJURY, AND 


£1,000 in Case of DEATH cavsep py 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE SECURED 


BY AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £3 to £6. 5s. 
B 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS "ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY ALSO BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS 
Or by an ANNUAL TIOKET for £1,000, PREMIUM 20s, 
Or £200, PREMIUM 5s. 


For particulars apply to — ae “7 my be One Stations, to the Local Agents, 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








KXUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 


For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Siluations of Trust, 
Cuai rMan—General Sir Frzupsric Sauitu, K.H., F.R.S. 





Policies Payable During Life—Indisputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture. 


The Royal Naval, Military, and East India Life Department, affording peculiar 
advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, and is under 
the especial Patronage of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





The Evropzan Society is specially authorized by the Imperis] Parliamext to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Government Officials. 





New Premium Income in 1859, 1860, 1861 ............ £101,000 
. a 1862, 1863, 1964 ............ £123,000 
am «A 1865y-1866, 1867 ......c0000 £180,746 





Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 


THE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS may be obtained 
at the Orriczs, or of any of the Aczunrts, 


The Annuity Tables offerin 





special advantages to Annuitants, and full par- 
ticulars of the popular Principles of this Society, will be found in the New Fros- 
pectus, wh‘ch will be forwarded to applicants Post Pree. 


HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 





316, Reaunt Street; and17, WarEeRLoo Pracsz, Part Matz, Lonpon, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Orp Broap Srezxt, and 16 and 17, Part Matz, Lonpon, 
EsTaBLisHED 1803, 
Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000. Lorses paid £3,000,000, 


Fire Insurances Granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates, 
Claims liberally and promptly settled, 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, ' 


DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER OENT.—CEYLON 
COMPANY, LIMITED, Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Diexcrors. 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman, 

Major-General Henry Pelham Burn, Sir J. Emerson Tenrent, Bart. 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. oT. P. Kennard, Esq. 

George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P, 

Manager,—C. J, Braine, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., for 

one year at 5 per cent., for 3 years at 5} per cent., and for 5 years and upwards at 


6 percent. perannum, Interes! payable half yearly by cheque, or by coupons 
attached to the Bond as may be derired, ee Ati 


Application for particulars to be made at the Office of the Com Palmerston- 
builtiags, Old Broad-street, London, By order, Te 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Cs IAL INVESTMENTS.—The CEYLON COM- 
PANY, Limited, are prepared to effect investments on Mort in 
— and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as may be d 
r furth rticulars, applicati 
Palmerston-bulldings, Old I oad ctseee ag i ae 0.26 Ca Conane 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


I MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, be ; 
mercial world, scholastic institations, and the public’ NS gh ng 


. . J . tha novel 
application of his unrivalled machmery for making pvp aq! Seatntioien a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 

wand ebenebation, 














material, and, above chea) i i i 
— Gols oon 4 one all, poess in price, must ensure univ 

Each pen tears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
of his signature, 

Fold Retail by all Stationers snd Booksellers, Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Grahsm-street, 3 at ol, 
Jobn-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, e 


M #TROPoLiITan RAIL WA Y.—NOTIOR— 


WILLING & (O., Contractors for Bookstalls, Advertisements on 
the Railway Stations, in the First, Second, and Third Class Carriages, also on 








protected street Stations, Omnibuses, &c, 





